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386 AT THE SEA-SIDE.— A MODERN MARIANA. 


AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN.” 
O soxitTaryY shining sea 
That ripples in the sun, 
O gray and melancholy sea, 
O’er which the shadows ran ; 


O many-voiced and angry sea, 
Breaking with moan and strain,— 

IJ, like a humble, chastened child, 
Come back to thee again ; 


And build child-castles and dig moats 
Upon the quiet sands, 

And twist the cliff-convolvulus 
Once more, round idle hands ; 


And look across that ocean line, 
As o’er life’s summer sea, 

Wiicre many a hope went sailing once, 
Full set, with canvas free. 


Strange, strange to think how some of them 
Their silver sails have furled, 

And some have whitely glided down 
Into the under world ; 


And some, dismasted, tossed and torn, 
Put back in port once more, 

Thankful to ride, with freight still safe, 
At anchor near the shore. 


Stranger it is to lie at ease 
As now, with thoughts that fly 

More light and wandering than sea-birds 
Between the waves and sky: 


To play child’s play with shells and weeds, 
And view the ocean grand 

But as one wave that may submerge 
A baby-house of sand ; 


And not once look, or look by chance, 
With old dreams quite suppressed, 
Across that mystic wild sea-world 
Of infinite unrest. 


O ever solitary sea, 
Of which we all have found 
Somewhat to dream or say—the type 
Of things without a bound— 


Love, long as life, and strong as death ; 
Faith, humble as sublime ; 

Eternity, whose large depths hold} 
The wrecks of this small Time ; 


Unchanging, everlasting sea! 
To spirits soothed and calm 
Thy restless moan of other years 
Becomes an endless psalm. 
—Maemillan’s Magazine. 


A MODERN MARIANA. 
A WELL-TRAINED wild vine climbs the cottage 
wall, 
Losing itself beneath the thick-thatched eaves ; 
A honeysuckle blends its fretted leaves 
With a white jasmine on the porch ; while all 


In the trim garden to the front betrays 

The care of love; no weeds deface the walk, 
There is no ill-cut bush or straggling stalk, 
No twig in the surrounding hedgerow strays 


Far from its parent stem ; behind the house 

An orchard and rich meadow-lands extend, 
Girt by gold cornfields ; the gnarled fruit trees 
; bend 

Beneath their ripening loads, and lowing cows 


With steps of slow content pass in between : 
Within, all is as neat, or neater still ; 

Each implement of household work doth fill 
Its due appointed station ; bright and clean 


The plates and dishes shine upon their shelves ; 

The well-brushed hearth, the sand bespeckled 
floor, 

The spinning-wheel, the brightly painted door, 

The dustless ornaments that warm themselves 


On the high mantel-piece, unite to show 
That industry and order rule in the place. 
She sits at work within the porch ; her face 
Shines calmly sad in the sun’s setting glow. 


And as the yellow light begins to fade, 

She murmurs low: ‘ Had he been all he seemed, 
Ere he so left me—all I fondly dreamed— 

Oh! what a track of joy it would have made 


“Of this poor life! But no; I will not dwell 

Thus on the past; these are the thoughts that 
crossed, 

Like lightning streaks, the gloom where my 
soul, lost, 

Hopeless, and stunned, in its first anguish fell. 


“No, let me rather think how, in His grace, 
Our Father led me from that black abyss ; 
How each day’s duties brought some happiness 


To my worn heart, and by degrees ’gan chase 


“ The shadows from it; how my care for those 
Who wept and suffered round me brought relief 
To my own sorrow, till my deepest gricf 

Was broken, and my spirit found repose. 


“ He left me—why, I know not—yet I love, 
Oh, how I love him still! O God, Most High, 
Have mercy on him, and so purify 

Both him and me, that we may meet above!” 





—Chambers’s Journal. F. T. M. 

















From Fraser's Magazine. 

A “LAST WORD” ON LORD MACAULAY. 

Ir is too late and too soon to speak fur- 
ther of Lord Macaulay. The verdict of his 
contemporaries has been recorded ; the ver- 
dict of posterity cannot be anticipated. Be- 
fore the grave in the Abbey had been closed, 
a hundred rapid and brilliant pens had said 
almost all that could be said of the great 
man who had ceased from his labors. The 
brilliancy of our periodical literature is as 
marvellous as its rapidity. Leading articles 
which would have brought fortune and per- 
manent fame to Addison or Steele appear 
every morning in the columns of the Zimes, 
and are forgotten before the second edition 
is published. That the sentence pronounced 
upon our great men by those organs of public 
opinion should be more brilliant than accu- 


rate, more antithetical than sound, is of 


course to be looked for. A man penning an 
article at midnight which is to be read in 
Paris on the following afternoon, has no time 
for nice discrimination or minute analysis. 
He selects the striking peculiaritics of a char- 
acter, the salient points of a career, and on 
these he bases an estimate which, though im- 
pressive and picturesque, is necessarily ex- 
aggerated. 


Notwithstanding the conviction we have 


expressed, a few “ last words” may without 


impropriety, be now added. Two bulky vol- 
umes of Miscellaneous Writings have been 


recently published, and some of the contents 


—one piece in particular—place Lord Ma- 
caulay’s character in what the public may 


justly consider a new light. 


I should not speak honestly, or to the best 
of my belief, if I said that Macaulay belonged 
Ido not 
think that he did. Inno department except 
the historical did he show pre-eminent ca- 


to the very highest order of minds. 


pacity, and even his History is open to the 
charge of being only a splendid and ornate 
panorama. ILis was not a creative intellect 
—it could not have fashioned a Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream, a Faust, or The Cenci. He 
wrote spirited lyrics in which the traditions 
and associations of a historic people are 
handled with consummate judgment; but 
we miss the spontaneous and unsystematic 


music, the inartificial and childlike grace of 


the true ballad.* The lyrist is the creature 


* There is a graceful little song written by Lord 
Macaulay in 1827, and included in his Dfiscella- 
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of impulse, and Macaulay was never impul- 
sive. Lofty, unimpassioned, self-restrained, 
he never confesses to any of the frailties of 
genius. He had great natural powers, no 
doubt; his memory was prodigious and ex- 
act; his understanding just and masculine; 
still, it seems to me that he was in every 
thing indebted more to art than to nature. 
He is the highest product of a profound and 
exquisite culture. This of gourse detracts 
from the quality of his handiwork. Only the 
work of authentic genius is imperishable. 
The work of the artificer, however elaborate, 
however curiously finished, does not survive. 
But Macaulay unquestionably had genius of 
a kind: the genius which moulds the results 
of immense industry into a coherent and con- 
sistent whole. This is a fine and most rare 
gift; and we are not wrong when we assert 
that its owner must always be (even when 
not of the highest order) a man of genius. 
Associated with the somewhat artificial con- 
stitution of his powers, is the want of flexi- 


neous Writings (ii. 417). But comparing it with 
any of the Laureate’s, we detect ata glance the 
great gulf between the true poetry and the most 
effective and finished copy. 


“ Oh, stay, Madonna! stay ; 
*Tis not the dawn of day 
That marks the skies with yonder opal streak ; 
The stars in silence shine ; 
‘Then press thy lips to mine, 
And rest upon my neck thy fervid cheek. 


“ Oh, sleep, Madonna! sleep ; 
Leave me to watch and weep 
O’er the sad memory of departed joys, 
O’er hope’s extinguished beam, 
O’er fancy’s vanished dream, 
O’er all that nature gives and man destroys. 


“Oh, wake, Madonna! wake ; 
Even now the purple lake 
Is dappled o’er with amber flakes of light ; 
A glow is on the hill ; 
And every trickling rill 
In golden threads leaps down from yonder height. 


“ Oh, fly, Madonna! fly ; 
Lest hey and envy spy 
What only love and night may safely know ; 
ly and tread softly, dear ! 
Lest those who hate us hear 
The sounds of thy light footsteps as they go.” 


Then take at a venture any stanza of the Lau- 
reate :— 


“ Ask me no more ; what answer should I give ? 
1 love not hollow cheek or faded eve ; 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die ! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live ; 
Ask me no more. 


“ Ask me no more ; thy fate and mine are sealed ; 
I strove against the stream, and all in vain ; 
Let the great river take me to the main ; 
No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 
Ask me no more.’ 











— 
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bility which he shows. There is no great profound; but, as far as they went, they 
virtue in the agility of the jester or the sup- were clear, accurate, above all luminous. 
pleness of the mimic; but Macaulay wanted His logic, if not exhaustive, was exact and 
that natural lightness and airiness of touch incisive. He seldom undertook any argu- 
which characterizes the working of a thor- | ment which he had not mastered. Tle never 
oughly creative mind. He assailed pigmies | indeed quite rose to the height of the great 
with eighty pounders. His heavy metal did argument of Puritanism; but, accepting the 
its work well ; but it smashed right and left, | limited data with which he started, his con- 
the small as well as the great, without com-| clusions were irresistible. There were spir- 
parison or a nice discrimination. He is one itual capacities and mental needs in the 
of the greatest masters of the English tongue. | heroes of the Commonwealth which pro- 
The ordered march of his lordly prose, touse | voked them into action, and which made 
once more a worn-out simile, is stately as a| them what they were to England. These 
Roman legion’s. Still it is ponderous, com- | Macaulay never comprehended; his plum- 
pared at least with the unaffected freedom} met could not fathom them; they lay be- 
and the flexible life of Shakspeare’s, or Field-| yond the reach of his even temper and 
ing’s or Charles Lamb’s. But the art with! unimpassioned intellect. His critical creed 
which this defect is concealed is, like every| was marked by the same narrowness. He 
other detail in Lord Macaulay’s art, perfect! considered Samuel Rogers a greater singer 
in its way. The style is ponderous, but) than Samuel Coleridge. He relished the 
there is no monotony. Short sentences, | exquisite refinement of the Italy, and he 
which, like the fire of sharpshooters through | respected a writer who was at once a finished 
cannon, break the volume of sound, are in-| gentleman and a fastidious poet. The un- 
troduced at stated intervals into each para-| couthness, the slovenliness, the eccentric- 
graph. A Martial or Junius-like epigram | ities, the want of taste and judgment of the 
follows the imposing burst of eloquence with | Windermere brethren, were sins that he could 
which Burke or Brougham might have| not tolerate. Nay, perhaps he was altogether 
clenched a great harangue. There is no| incapable of understanding the vague and 
slovenliness in these finished pages. Butto| fitful feelings which they tried to render, 
make the severe and jealous supervision too| and which give a peculiar charm to the 
obvious might break the spell. So any| muse of Shelley and Tennyson. He insisted 
avowcl of the labor that has been expended | that whatever was said should be said clearly 
is studiously avoided. An air of negligence |—should be written in words which men 
is at times affected. Colloquial expressions | could read as they ran :— 


are introduced. The immense industry is “ This song was made to be sung at night, 


covertly disowned. And he who reads it in broad daylight 
Lord Macaulay’s elaborate polish has Will never read its mystery right, 

proved, we thing, exceedingly valuable to sani, naitadedneaamaieins i 

our rapid, perplexed, and somewhat inco-| ‘ Nonsense,” he in effect replied; “if 


herent age. Too many of our ablest men|there is any thing whatever to be read, it 
are apt to speak and think in heroics.| will read much better in the daylight than 
Their likings and dislikings are equally vi-| in the dark.” Such a creed, of course, can 
olent and equally valueless. That there is| only be held by one who is destitute of the 
somcthing fascinating in the passionate the-| supremest elements of the poetic faculty— 
ology and philosophy of the age, we all ad-| by a critic who has never been pursued by 
mit. The fanatic in politics and religion|the haunting forms that people the twi- 
makes many converts; toleration is a plant} light of the imagination. Thus he seldom 
of a slow, laborious, and difficult growth. | reached entire historical truth or entire crit- 
Lord Macaulay was no fanatic. He was|ical truth. It is a thousand pities that he 
neither a moral nor an intellectual bigot.| did not write a history of the reign - of 
A rhetorician by temperament, he was saved} Queen Anne. Both the poets and the poli- 
from the sins of .the rhetoricians by his|ticians of that age (with one superb and 
vigorous manliness, his justice of judgment, | sombre exception) were men whom he could 
and his admirable sense. It cannot be said| thoroughly guage. His picture of that bril- 
that his speculations on any topic were very | liant group of versatile, accomplished, witty, 




















corrupt, and splendid gentlemen, would have 

sparkled like the life which it represented. 

He would have described with inimitable 

effect statesmen who were wits and poets, 

and poets who were wits and statesmen. 

But his hand faltered when he had to register 
grander passions and darker conflicts. The 
spiritual pains, the stormy struggles which 
tore England asunder in the seventeenth 
century, were put aside by him with disrel- 
ish. The men who embodied and repre- 
sented this mental strife in the nation— 
these disorganized aspirations after a divine 
kingdom and governor—were treated with 
coldness and disrespect. The strongest, 
richest, most unconventional, most compli- 
cated characters become comparatively com- 
monplace when he touches them. The vir- 
tue is taken out of them. Even the menhe 
most admires are reduced to the most ordi- 
nary types. The historical Whig—steady, 
sagacious, moderate, never unselfishly im- 
prudent, never honestly intemperate—is his 
ideal of human nature. <A very good one in 
its way; though one sometimes fancies that 
the reckless and blundering devotion of 
these simple country gentlemen and yeomen 
to the falsest of kings is more generous, 
and perhaps even more heroic. 

But, as I have said, it is this very absence 
of enthusiasm, this essential moderation of 
character, this almost finical polish, which 
has made Lord Macaulay’s influence so valu- 
able. We were all in danger of going to the 
opposite extreme. Mr. Carlyle’s passionate 
and speculative genius (for his genius is 
speculative, however realistic it may appear 
in certain aspects) seemed at one time likely 
to sweep all before it. We were going to 
revolutionize our morals, our politics, and 
our theology. We were going to transform 
our heroes into saints, and to paint the devil 
(when we did not whitewash him from hoof 
to horns) even blacker than he used to be. 
We were going to untie “‘ red tape,” and to 
put “earnest” men into the public offices. 
‘“‘ Gigs,” “shams,” classical English, and 
other respectable institutions, were to be 
abolished. The church of the future was to 
embrace Mahomet, Confucius, and Mrs. 
Brownrigg. I know when I write these sen- 
tences that I am caricaturing Mr. Carlyle’s 
opinions; but I am not caricaturing the 
feelings which his writings stirred in the 

¥ minds of many of his disciples. Now, against 
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such feelings—which were indeed the natu- 
ral product of an age of intense mental ex- 
citement, remarkable scientific progress, and 
strongly developed egotism—an antidote was 
found in Lord Macaulay. It was an im- 
mense advantage to have at the head of our 
literature a man who thought calmly, who 
spoke moderately, who wrote fastidiously, 
whose enthusiasm was never intemperate, 
whose judgment was never excited. This 
great potentate in letters opposed to the li- 
cense of speculation and the riot of the im- 
agination, a simple theory of morals, a sim- 
ple system of politics, and a simple code of 
criticism. Many new men and things he 
did not recognize that were both good and 
true; that he did not recognize them arose 
possibly from some mental defect ; but this 
very narrowness of intellectual sympathy 
enabled him effectively to stem the cur- 
rent. Men who are perplexed by the con- 
troversy of subtle motives and complicated 
passions seldom think with clearness or act 
with decision, And this simplicity of men- 
tal insight in Macaulay must not be con- 
founded with intellectual rigidness or the 
barrenness of theory. It was a simplicity 
more historical than logical. A Frenchman 
similarly gifted would have arrived at uni- 
versal suffrage and electoral districts; but 
Macaulay, with his historic culture and his 
English associations, could not become a 
political dogmatist. So instead of driving 
him into democracy or absolutism, it made 
him, on the contrary, regard with hearty 
admiration the rough adjustments, the intri- 
cate compromises, the balanced inconsist- 
encies, which are so unmeaning to the strictly 
scientific intellect, but on which old and his- 
toric societies must rest. 

Lord Macaulay was thus, alike by inherit- 
ance and temperament, a Whig. As such, 
in the cant of the day, he may be considered 
a “representativeman.” Whiggcery has had 
no more characteristic, no more illustrious 
interpreter. Had ke been endowed with 
wider aspirations or broader sympathies, he 
would not have represented his party so 
faithfully as he did. Tory and Radical poli- 
ticians are frequently men of fervid imagina- 
tions. They require to be so. The Conser- 
vative, who invests the constitution with a 
halo of mysterious sanctity, borrows the 
colors from his imagination; the Radical 














who sighs for an ideal republic, the Milton 
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who dreams of a perfectly ordered common- 
weal, whose king is God,—exerts the con- 
structive powers of the imagination, no less 
than religious or philosophical enthusiasm. 
But the Whig is thoroughly practical. He 
is satisfied with things as they are: having 
no blind attachments, however, he does not 
object to reforms, especially if they effect no 
change. But he does not expect much from 
them—as he does not venerate the venera- 
bleness of the constitution, so neither does 
he hail the approach of the civitas Dei. A 
temperate respect is about the warmest po- 
litical emotion of which he is capable. Even 
his prejudices are not immoderate. Lord 
Macaulay was a great man, but he was a 
Whig great man. The subtleties of the im- 
agination did not perplex him, nor did the 
contradictions of the moral life. Words- 
worth’s description of a creature “ moving 
about in worlds not realized,” would have 
been singularly inapplicable to that compact, 
serene, and luminous mind. It was not agi- 
tated by “the obstinate questionings of 
sense and outward things” which have 
troubled the sagest men ; nor by those high 
instincts 
“before which our mortal nature 

Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 
None of these dim and perilous tracks of 
the spirit were trodden by Lord Macaulay. 

That Lord Macaulay’s just and well-bal- 
anced intelligence did good service to us, 
we have admitted; but that it is sufficient 
for the Whig to continue to be what Lord 
Macaulay was, or that he can contrive to do 
good service of any kind by a servile imita- 
tion of his model, we do not admit. The 
present condition of the Whigs shows on the 
contrary that a party which appropriates 
none of the elements of the current life and 
thought must perish. The Whig in 1860 is 
intellectually, if not politically, dead. A 
party whose notions of national reformation 
are exhausted by a six-pound franchise, be- 
trays a poverty of thought that cannot be 
tolerated even in our governors. On Lord 
Macaulay himself the traditions of his party 
exercised a questionable influence. In his 
History, English political life becomes an af- 
fair of the Senate rather than of the. people. 
We lose sight of the nation in the constitution. 
Those slowly matured national convictions 
which alone work out great constitutional 
changes are disregarded, or at least are made 
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to play a less important part in the develop- 

ment of society than a wordy debate in the 

Commons, or a conflict between the two 

Houses on a question of privilege. 

It has been said that Lord Macaulay 
wanted “heart.” A certain coldness of 
manner and temperament undoubtedly char- 
acterized him. He had the reserve of the 
English gentleman—which, be it remem- 
bered, represents the self-respect and re- 
straint as well as the shyness of the islander. 
Of his private life (though those best quali- 
fied to judge speak very warmly of unaffected 
kindness and wide charities) I cannot speak ; 
and of his writings‘it is enough to say, that 
whenever right or truth is menaced, his vin- 
dication glows with manly fervor, and that 
his love for liberty is expressed in passages 
that remind us of the poet’s :— 

“© liberty ! the prisoner’s pleasing dream, 
The poet’s muse, his passion, and his theme; 
Genius is thine, and thou art Fancy’s nurse ; 
Lost without thee the ennobling powers of 

verse ; 

Heroic song from thy free touch acquires 

Its clearest tone, the rapture it inspires. 

Place me where Winter breathes his keenest 


air, 

And I will sing if Liberty be there ; 

And I will sing at Liberty’s dear feet 

In Afric’s torrid clime, or India’s fiercest 

heat.” 

The truth seems to be that Macaulay had 
keen feelings united with a tranquil loftiness 
of disposition. Fashioned ina heroic mould, 
he scldom broke down or seemed to break 
down. It is well that we should fail some- 
times; failure teaches us humility and our 
own weakness. But Macaulay never failed 
—his life from its beginning to its close was 
a rapid success. Thus there is an air of im- 
passiveness about him which men of harder 
lives and more vehement passions cannot 
long sustain. He is not arrogant exactly, 
but he shows no sense of frailty. The re- 
pose which marks him is not the repose 
which has been earned by desperate and 
hard-won victory ; it is the natural repose of 
those simple antique gods who dwelt amid the 
Etrurian woods, “ while Italy was yet guilt- 
less of Rome.” They have not sinned, and 
they have not conquered sin; nor is thé un- 
ruffed brow “entrenched” by the ‘deep 
sears of thunder” which mental anguish 
and conflict leave behind them. Even in 
public, however, as we have witnessed, Ma- 
caulay sometimes visibly warmed. Our latest” 














recollection of the orator is connected with 
the solitary mischance that chequered a ca- 
reer of otherwise uninterrupted success. 

At the election of 1847 Mr. Macaulay lost 
his seat for Edinburgh. The 30th of July 
in that year was a discreditable day to the 
modern Athenians: it leaves a blot on their 
character for sagacity and generosity, and 
their subsequent recantation has not quite 
atoned for the evil which they then did. But 
it was no disgrace to Lord Macaulay: he 
lost his seat for the best of all reasons—be- 
cause he would not betray the principles of 
“truth, peace, freedom, mercy,” which he 
lived to vindicate, because he dared to be 
true to his convictions and to his career. 

' A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd” 
were able to inflict a keen mortification upon 
a great man; but he bore the pang, in pub- 
lic at least, with proud confidence and unre- 
sentfulregret. It was thus that he addressed 
the men who had done him, themselves, and 
their city this great wrong :— 

“You have been pleased to dismiss me 
from your service, and I submit to your pleas- 
ure without repining. The generous con- 
duct of those who gave me their support I 
shall always remember with gratitude. If 
any thing has occurred of which I might 
justly complain, I have forgiven, and shall 
soon forget it. The points on which we have 
differed I leave with confidence to the judg- 
ment of my country. I cannot expect that 
you will at present admit my views to be cor- 
rect ; but the time will come when you will 
calmly review the history of my connection 
with Edinburgh. You will then, I am con- 
vinced, acknowledge that if I incurred your 
displeasure, I incurred it by remaining faith- 
ful to the general interests of the empire 
and to the fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution. I shall always be proud to think 
that I once enjoyed your favor; but permit 
me to say, I shallremember not less proudly 
how I risked and how I lost it.” 


These were the calm words of dignified 
rebuke and farewell which he addressed to 
the men who had defeated him ; they were 
the only public acknowledgment he ever 
made of the pain that had been inflicted on 
him; and we now learn, and for the first 
time, how keenly he suffered. His posthu- 
mus works contain certain “ Lines written 
in August, 1847,” immediately after his de- 
feat. He did not mean to hurt, but he has 
taken a bitter revenge—for as long as the 
English language lasts these lines will live. 
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The wounded warrior retreats from the bat- 
tle-ground ; “the day of tumult, strife, de- 
feat is o’er;” and in the stillness of night 
he gives utterance to his pain and vindicates 
his integrity. The lines are very noble and 
simple; they are the nearest approach to 
genuine poetry that Macaulay perhaps ever 
made, for they come direct from the heart, 
and prove how immensely superior to any 
artifice true feeling, in its simplest and most 
unadorned moods, always is. The queens 
of the world—gain, fashion, power, pleasure 
—sweep scornfully past the sleeping child; 
until One comes, “the last, the mightiest, 
and the best.” 


“0 glorious lady ! with the eyes of light, 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 
Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that 
night, 
Warbling a strange sweet music, who wast 
thou?” 


The others may leave him unheeded, but She 
will stay by him to the end. 


“Thine most when friends turn pale, when trai- 
tors fly, 

When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 

A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd.” 


Noble lines; but as the whole piece is ad- 
mirable, and as it has not attracted the at- 
tention it deserves (especially as a psycho- 
logical curiosity), we venture to transfer it 
unmutilated to our pages :— 


LINES WRITTEN IN AUGUST, 1847. 


“The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er ; 
Worn out with toil, and noise, and scorn, 
and spleen, 
I slumbered, and in slumber saw once more 
A room in an old mansion, long unseen. 


“That room, methought, was curtained from 
the light ; 
Yet through the curtains shone the moon’s 
cold ray 
Full on a cradle, where, in linen white, 
Sleeping life’s first soft slecp, an infant lay. 


Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame, 
And all was silent in that ancient hall, 

Save when by fits on the low night-wind came, 
The murmur of the distant waterfall. 


‘“ And lo! the fairy queens who rule our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new-born baby’s 
doom : 
With noiseless step, which left no trace on 
earth, 
From gloom they came, and vanished into 
gloom. 


“Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast 
Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of 
Gain ; 


: 
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More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion 
passed, ee 
With mincing gait and sneer of cold disdain. 


“The Queen of Power tossed high her jeweiled 
head, 
And o’er her shoulder threw a wrathful 
frown : 
The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shed 
Scarce one stray rose-leaf from her fragrant 
crown. 


“ Still Fay in long procession followed Fay ; 
And still the little couch remained unblest : 
But, when those wayward sprites had passed 
away, 
Came One, the last, the mightiest, and the 
best. 


“O glorious lady, with the eyes of light 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 
Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that 
night, 
Warbling a sweet, strange music, who wast 
thou ? 


“¢Yes, darling; letthem go;’ so ran the strain: 
‘ Yes ; letthem go, Gain, Fashion, Pleasure, 
Power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


“Without one envious sigh, one anxious 
scheme, 

The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign, 

Mine is the world of thought, the world of 
dream, 

Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 


«Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low, 
Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth, 
Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 
The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth. 


** Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 
I, from thy natal day, pronounce thee free ; 
And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee. 


“¢There are who, while to vulgar eyes they 
seem 
Of all my bounties largely to partake, 
Of me as of some rival’s handmaid deem, 
And court me but for Gain’s, Power’s, 
Fashion’s sake. 


¢ To such, though deep their lore, though wide 
their fame, 
hall my great mysteries be all unknown: 
But thou, through good and evil, praise and 
blame, 
Wilt not thou love me for myself alone ? 


«Yes; thou wilt love me with excceding love ; 
And I will tenfold all that love repay, 

Still smiling, though the tender may reprove, 

Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 


**¢For aye mine emblem was, and aye shall be, 
The ever-during plant whose bough I wear, 
Brightest and greenest then, when every tree 
* That blossoms in the light of time is bare. 


‘** In the dark hour of shame, I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side: 
On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed 
of Hyde: 


“¢T brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone: 
I lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal 
throne. 


“¢ And even so, my child, it is my pleasure 
That thou not then alone shouldst feel me 
high, 
When, in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 
Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 


“¢*Not then alone, when myriads, closely 
pressed 
Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; 
Nor when, in gilded drawing-rooms, thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s 
praise. 


“*No: when on restless night dawns cheerless 
morrow, ° 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 
Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, sorrow, 
In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, thine; 


“«Thine, where on mountain waves the snow- 
birds scream, 
Where more than Thule’s winter. barbs the 
breeze, 
Where scarce, through lowering clouds, one 
sickly gleam 
Lights the drear May-day of antarctic seas ; 


“« Thine, when around thy litter’s track all day 
While sandhills shall reflect the blinding 
glare; 
Thine, when, through forests breathing death, 
thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger’s lair ; 
“«Thine most, when friends turn pale, when 
traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 
For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 


“¢ Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell, and Envy’s hiss, and Folly’s 
bray, 
Remember me; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away. 
“Yes! they will pass away; nor deem it 
strange : 
They come and go, as comes and goes the 
sea: 
And let them come and go: thou, through all 
change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me.’” 


That is the punishment which a great man 
inflicts on his assailants. The warning 
should make us careful. It is not safe to 
expose ourselves to the shafts of the immor- 





tals. At the same time it may re-assure 
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the meanest who desires to be remembered. 
Let him wait patiently and watch assidu- 
ously, and the opportunity to wound a great 
man, to sting him into retaliation, to extort 
a retort which the world will not willingly 
let die, is almost sure some time or other to 
arrive. The publicans and the pharisees of 
Edinburgh bided their time. Their labor 
has not been in vain: they have earned an 
imperishable notoriety. 

The wrong indeed was redressed, as far 
as redress was possible. Reparation was 
made. The people of Edinburgh, all of them 
at least who did not belong to the most sec- 
tarian of sects, were: eager to remove an un- 
seemly stain from the escutcheon of their 
city. They succeeded. The broken ties 
were renewed; the old member once more 
met his constituents in kindness. Five 
years had passed since he had stood among 
them—and the years had left their marks 
upon all in that assembly—upon him not 
the least. Disease had even then begun its 
work. The burly form was bent and atten- 
uated ; but the eye was still full of light, and 
the silver voice, though enfeebled, was liq- 
uid and syren-like as ever. It was the last 
great speech he ever made, and it recalled 
his greatest efforts. He was visibly affected 
when he rose, and when he alluded to the 
men of Edinburgh who had been taken away 
since he last stood among them, to the 
friendly faces and voices who would greet 
him no more, his voice shook painfully. 
“ And Jeffrey, too,” he added, with a sort 
of suppressed sob, as he finished the enu- 
meration. There he faltered and stopped 
short. The simple pause of feeling was 
more touching and more expressive than the 
most labored panegyric could have been. 
Recovering his composure, he went on to 
sketch in brilliant but gloomy colors the 
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terrible scenes which Europe had witnessed — 
during the five years of war and revolution. 
And then he turned to ourselves. ‘The 
madness of 1848,” he said, “did not sub- 
vert the British throne. The re-action which 
followed has not destroyed British freedom. 
And why is this? Why has our country, 
with all the ten plagues raging around her, 
been a land of Goshen? Everywhere else 
was the thunder, and the fire running along 
the ground—a very grievous storm,—a storm 
such as there was none like it since man 
was upon the earth, yet every thing tranquil 
here; and then again thick night, darkness 
that might be felt, and yet light in all our 
dwellings.” This was the most striking 
passage in his speech,—a passage rendered 
impressive to his hearers not more by the 
scriptural simplicity and elevation of its lan- 
guage, than by the grand earnestness of the 
speaker as he uttered it. 

The orator warmed with his theme; with 
the most skilful and stinging irony he at- 
tacked his opponents; with the bravest and 
most honest zeal he vindicated his friends. 
For a time the exhaustion of disease was 
overcome: his eye sparkled, his voice glowed; 
he was again the athlete in the proud con- 
fidence of his prime. But the excitement 
could not sustain him long: his voice failed 
him; and when he told his hearers in feeble 
accents—* In no case whatever shall I again 
be a member of any ministry; during what 
may remain of my public life, I shall be the 
servant of none but you,” they saw that he 
spoke truly, that he had really done with 
cabinets and governments here, that the 
feeble thread might be snapped without 
warning at any moment; and some at least 
among them felt grateful that the atonement 
which they owed to the greatest orator and 
historian of this generation had not been 
delayed till it was too late. SHIRLEY. 








TuE pupils of the Polytechnic School in Paris 
have recently furnished some curious statistics 
bearing on tobacco. Dividing the young gen- 
tlemen of that college into groups, the smokers 
and the non-smokers, it is shown that the 
smokers have proved themselves in the various 
competitive examinations far inferior to the-oth- 


ers. Not only in the examinations on entering 


the school are the smokers in a lower rank, but 
in the various ordeals they have to pass through 
in a year the average rank of the smokers had 
constantly fallen, and not inconsiderably, while 
the men who did not smoke enjoyed a cerebral 
atmosphere of the clearest kind. 
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Four summers ago I was storm-stayed at 
midnight on a barren islet off the coast of 
Antrim. Our place of refuge was sublimely 
grand: towering above and round our fire 
loomed gigantic masses of columnar basalt. 
Along the clifi’s face, white seabirds glim- 
mered like scattered stars. High aloft, the 
rugged edge of the sheer precipice lifted its 
outline clear against the yellowish glare of 
the drifting sky. Below, toward the south, 
the pale cliffs of the mainland hung over the 
black tumult of waters that rolled against 
them. Eastward, down the channel, white- 
crested ridges ran high in the stormy moon- 
light, hiding at times from our sight the 
high land of Cantire and the revolving light 
on Sanda. 

My companions did not share in my ad- 
miration of the wild, and then to me most 
novel, scene. They sat around the blazing 
logs of driftwood, thankful for our timely 
‘escape, and patiently waiting the calm. Oc- 
casionally the eldest of the group glanced 
upward to the flying clouds and out to sea, 
then silently resumed his gaze into the 
eddying flames and smoke, while the others 

~ furtively scanned his face to read the chances 
of better weather—but never did they turn 
— own eyes out to sea; no northern 
sher willingly looks upon a storm. After 
long silence, the youngest of the party ab- 
‘ruptly exclaimed,— 

‘Lads! that’s a heavy seud on the carry 
overhead; it’ll not calm these twa days, I 
think.” 

“You’re wrang, Charles,” replied the se- 
nior; ‘the shores will fa’ wi’ the next tide. 


raven black, while his beard and whiskers 
were white as the foam at our feet. Look- 
ing into his dark, stern, wrinkled face, his 
deep, restless eyes burning with the memo- 
ries of his grief, I listened almost with awe 
as he began :— 

“ Our banks are scarce of fish by what I 
mind. Fourscore years ago, there was 
plenty, and to spare. The cod and gray- 
lord were amang the shore tides and about 
this very isle; but it didna last ; the people 
grew wicked and thankless for God’s bounty, 
and the fish nigh left the coast. There was 
big distress then in many a house where 
waste and misrule had run furious; and 
mony a strong heart broke down wi’ trouble 
for his wife and weans; and mony a despe- 
rate ane took to spoiling o’ the king’s reve- 
nue, at peril of his life and fame. I was 
gratefu’ it was na sae in my house. Three 
sons and a winsome girl I had then living 
wi’ my wife and me, beside the White Well 
o’ Camplay. They were braw men, and 
bonny; naebody ere saw them daunted to 
do the right and scorn the wrang; never 
their mither nor I had to check them for 
idleness or folly; the auld minister loved 
them well, and often blessed their labors as 
they cast loose frae shore ; and I was proud, 
too proud o’ my strength and wealth stored 
in their hands ‘and hearts. But oh, it was 
hard for a father to be less than proud of 
them the hale country praised ; for when the 
great ship frac India was wrecked on Ilan- 
lean, and nane wad launch to save the 
drowning crowd, they manned their boat, 
and I steered wi’ them thro’ the ragin’ waves 
again and over again, til all were safe on 





I should ken, I should ken; wha better ? 
Ay, ’twas bitter bought, this weather-skill. 


All day Ihave it on my heart. It is the | 


very day: it was sic a night as this. Sit 
closer, boys; come here, young gentleman, 
and hear an auld fisher’s waesome story he 
ne’er thought to come over to mortal ears 
again.” 

We gathered round the old man. He sat 
full in the firelight, with his back against 
the base of the cliff—~a striking figure in 
sucha spot. Evidently once a man of large 
and robust mould, he was shrunken and wan 
with age qr care; his thin massive hands 
were spread, broad and nervous, on either 
knee; shis hair was long and thick, and 


shore; and the hale parish saw it, and 
cheered them hame, and the women cried 
| wi’ love o’ them, and wished our bairns were 
| theirs; and the auld mastcr came frae the 
castle, in the rain and storm, and took their 
{hands ane after ither in his, and said, wi’ 
‘big tears in his eyes, and swore that nanc 
o’ our blood and name should want a freend 
and a hame while he and his held Camplay 
grund. 

“ Atty, the youngest, was blate and shy, 
and turned awa’ his head, while he gripped 
his hand; and Jamie, he laughed right out, 
/and said,— 

«It’s naethin’ to speak o’, laird; but 
thank ye kindly for your good wish.’ 

“ But my eldest, frank and fearless Bryan 
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took the laird’s twa sma’ white hands in his 


broad big anes, and said, loud enough, I 


trow,— 

‘Not for your promise, but for your 
manhood, laird, I gi’e my hand ye’ll never 
want a loyal freend and four good oars in 
time o’ need while we can serve ye.’ 

“But where wasI? Aye, the sair sum- 
mer. At first we didna feel it much; but 
what wi’ helping those about in outer need, 
we soon felt pinched wi’ the general want. 
I saw my boys try hard to hide their hunger 
and trouble frae their sister and mither and 
me; and oft, at dead o’ mirk night, I missed 
them, and found they had slipped out to try 
the barren sea for a morsel for the morn. 
At last the distress lay so sternly over us, 
that we needs must part, or find some speedy 
sustenance. Ae evening Bryan stood at my 
bed-stock, and spoke, wi’ a low voice deep 
in his.breast,— 

‘¢¢ Father, dinna think ill if we’re late 
hame ; we are boun’ for the outer bank; it 
may be He will relieve us there.’ 

“Tt was a fatal and an eyresome place, 
the outer bank. Men feared to speak of the 
crews lost and the things seen there. I tried 
to turn them: they went. At next evening, 
late, they brought wi’ glee a load o’ fish into 
the port; but I couldna join their mirth; 
fear was over me like a cloud. They went 
again. They bade the neighbors come to the 
new place, but hunger and bitter want could 
tempt nane to go sae far and high to sea. 

“ At last I went myself. Many warnings 
Isaw, and heeded not. I kent they would 
suffer, but I would suffer wi’ them, whate’er 
it might be. Cheerless, I took the helm; 
and coldly and dull the kind words of neigh- 
borly cheer fellon me. The wind blew frae 
the east softly, the sea was like a lough, and 
I steered full upon the setting sun. It was 
an awsome sign to steer by; but for that 
month it alane led straight out to the bank. 
Thadna lain lang upon our course, when 
three black lines passed slowly o’er the face 
of the sun. I kent it boded ill; but never 
a word I spake; whatever was to be, would 
be. I feared and trembled, and steered on. 


“ The lads were trimming their lines, and 
heeded nothing; but wae was me! I saw 
each ane, ever and anon, secretly to his 
brither, dip his hand into the salt sea, and 
wet his lips. Then I knew that evil must 
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steered still out into the broad sea upon the 
setting sun. 

“Just as the last red light lay on the 
water, and the boat was nigh the fishing- 
ground, the lads bade me look back upon 
theland. It seemed far down below us, dim 
and golden in the light; the shores mixed 
wi’ the mountains and the inland fields; 
some white homesteads flecked it like first 
specks o’ early snow ; but o’er our ain hame, 
alack! there lay a wreath o’ dark red mist, 
fixed and alane, like an isle o’ clouds an- 
chored on the sea. I kent it was a sign; I 
hoped it might be me wha ne’er wad sce the 
hame-walls again, 

“JT heard the thoughtless boys speak 
merrily. 

“*¢ See ye that speck o’ white on Liminea, 
Atty?’ speered Bryan; ‘d’ye ken wha lives 
there ?’ 

“ And Atty’s face burned red, and he held 
down his modest face aboon the lines. Then 
kindly Jamie laughed, and said—, 

“¢)inna be cast down, laddie; times will 
mend, and Elsie will be the bonniest wife 
upon the green grass o’ Camplay.’ 

“ And the puir lad, for answer, looked up 
and smiled; but in a while he looked o’er 
the gunwale on that wee white speck, and 
big tears ran drapping frae his young cheeks 
into the salt sea: the want and her proud” 
freends had sundered them; but she was 
leal as oak, and kept her plighted word to 
my puir boy. I felt twa bitter tears stealing 
doon my rough face—it was because I kent 
weel there wad soon be greater breach be- 
tween him and her than human hands could 
make. I saw it in his face and running 
tears; and I thought I could spare a’ but 
him. 

“Soon it made me tremble to hear the 
loud laughs of the other two; not as they 
used, but long and recklessly they laughed, 
and mad bursts o’ merriment rang frae their 
lips out into the waste o’ air and sea. It 
had an awsome sound. I kent, then, my 
three bonny sons, who sat beside me on that 
lonely place, far frae mortal help, were | 
doomed men to dee. I prayed; but it was 
the prayer of angry despair, and not 0’ 
simple faith. I felt my life breaking up 
within me, like a wreck bursted wi’ a wave; 
but Ididna speak or stir, but steered on into 





befall the voyage; but I said naught—I 





the nor’-west, where the burning’ crown % 
the sinking sun glowed in the shining sea 
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“By dawn, the boat was laden deep wi’ 
fish; the sun rose, large and fiery, behind 
Cantire; a broad track o’ pleasant light 
poured o’er a’ the warld; east and west, 
north and south, it shone and played, but no 
sunbeam fell on our boat. Around, the air 
looked warm, but we were chill and cheer- 
less. Darkness and sorrow were appointed 
us. I kent it; but I never spake. They 
stepped the mast and spread the sails. 
A while, a saft hameward breeze hovered, 
angel-like, around us: it fell near stern and 
bow, yet it couldna reach us, for the spell 0’ 
fate was strongest. We floated in a calm, 
like where oil floats in summer pools ; and 
the good breeze, wi’ a moan, went slowly 
from us to the land. I then was sure we 
were given o’er to some sair distress. 

“Tt came. Like a rock drapt frae heaven, 
the wind fell on us, fierce and heavy ; it laid 
the good boat o’er, maist under the hissing 
sea; it shook the sails, and drove them out 
wi’ fearfu’ gusts; it swooped us out like a 
thistle down, and drove us like a cursed 
beast pursued by raging hounds. Our lives 
were on the sails. I watched them warily, 
and kept her fair before it. I had no hope; 
but I was calm, and resolved to fight for 
their dear lives to the last. 

‘“‘But anon I did despair. They said, ‘The 
storm is due south, father.’ Clearer than if 
writ with lightning, I saw then the manner 
o’ the doom we should suffer. I could not 
speak ; but down in my soul’s wrath I said, 
‘Is this His mercy? His mercy ?’ 

“‘Treland is clean gane,’ they said. I 
heard ; but I dare not look at them, for an- 
guish. . 

“¢Tsla is like amist—'tis gane!’ [heard, 
and spoke not. I clenched my teeth, and 
with a rebellious heart I steered amang the 
rising waves into the north—all day into the 
north. The sun went down, smouldering an- 
grily amid stormy clouds. All night the 
wind slacked not, and some waves washed 
_ clear away every thing but ourselves from 

out the boat. Under a leech of the foresail, 
we still ran northward through the darkness. 

* Toward morning it lulled, and at break o’ 
day the gale was wholly gone, and naught 
remained to be feared but the sullen wash 
of the raised sea. We watched for sunrise 
with hearts maist wild wi’ hope and fear. It 
rose, as they had never seen, out of the open 


sea. No land in sight—nothing like any 
other day—but the red sun glowering over 
the big waves that thronged to meet him 
with bloody fronts. 

** All that day we rolled helplessly amid 
the swells. The oars were gone ; the load of 
fish clean swept forth; worst of all, the lines 
were lost; we had eaten nothing since we 
left home; we could only look down into the 
hungry waves, and fight the burning pangs 
o’ cauldand hunger. The sail hung straight 
amidships frae the gaff. The clouds stood 
under us, steady as some far islands, deep in 
the calm water, like fairy pictures spread 
over the ocean’s floor. And night came. ' 
Like a ghost, the moon glinted under us, 
through the dark waves: and one by one, as 
passing hopes, the stars disappeared under 
the keel. Nane o’ us spoke; words could 
not soften our distress: it was better to 
guess, than hear what every tone would tell. 
But when the night was at the midst, I 
looked on my three sons. The cauld grip 
o’ hunger clenched my heart, and trouble 
burned into my very brain; but it was naught 
when I saw their fair young faces pinched and 
thrawed, and their eyes glowering sae dull 
and bloodshot in the moonlight. Nearer I 
saw the dreadfw’ hour. 

“‘T was their father. It was my duty, I 
thought, to cheer them; but my lips belied 
my godless, rebellious heart. 

«Trust in God, children dear; he may 
deliver us; his will is gracious.’ 

“¢ Ay, ay!’ they said. ‘He is gracious. 
His will be done.’ 

“ Awfu’ thoughts filled my mind. Hours 
I lay, and heard them praying for pardon 
and heaven. I could not pray for any thing 
but their lives. Bitterly 1 besought mercy ! 
mercy! Home! home! 

** Karly in the morning light, I saw Bryan 
squeeze a drap o’ water frae his handker- 
chief upon Atty’s lips, whispering, ‘ Take it, 
Atty, dear;’ and when he did not heed, he 
shook his arm and called his name ; and Atty 
ope’d his calm blue eyes, and said, with his 
soft, low voice— 

“¢ Whisht, Bryan ; dinna wake our father. 
I’m deeing; naething can save me- now. 
Come closer, brither. It’s on my breast— 
the token she gied to me lang syne. Tell 
her ’tis to lie on my heart in the grave, for I 
loved her dearest at the last. Tell mither 
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‘to love her for my sake ; bid sister Alie be 


thoughtfu’ 0’ Elsie’s love for me. God bless 
them a’. His will be done. Amen, amen. 

“T took ae hand, his brithers had the 
ither. Ae gentle smile and loving look he 
gied us each—and he was dead. 

“They stretched him out, and spread the 
mainsail ower him ; and silently we sat, look- 
ing atthe spot. I couldna weep or pray ; but 
they were riven wi’ grief; and they looked 
up, pleading, oft and oft, to heaven. 

“Another morn rose, like the yester’ 
morn. Notaword o’ complaint was spoken ; 
they made nae moan ; they showed nae fear. 
Under my brows I watched them. Nearer 
it came, and nearer. It was writ in Jamie’s 
cheek—it shone like a warning beacon in his 
eyes. Bryan stole o’er to bathe his hands 
and wet his brow wi’ the salt water; and he 
moved his wan lips weakly wi’ a flicker o’ a 
smile. We covered him frae the sun that 
burned aboon our heads—but it availed not. 
As sunset drew nigh, he sank lower and 
lower. Ere the sun touched the water, he 
signed to raise him up. He aye loved to 
look on it going down in its grandeur; and 
in the sangs and verses he made, he said it 
was the best and loveliest sight man’s eye 
can see on earth. He watched it lang; and 
his face lighted up as the sea rippled against 
its lowermost edge. Then he smiled his 
bonny smile, as it sank deeper; and the 
golden light glowed broader, as he said, with 
his auld clear, ringing voice, that went far 
out and high up frae us like music— 

“«¢ And there shall be no night there; and 
they need no candle, neither light of the sun, 
for the Lord God giveth them light; and 
they shall reign for ever and ever.’ 

“As he ended the words, the sun went 
doon, and the water lay dark and calm on 
the sky’s far edge. We looked into his face : 
he was dead. 

“We laid him side by side wi’ Atty, be- 
neath the sail. It would have rent our hearts 
to speak. Our hands were weak. It was a 
long task to place him rightly; but it was 
comforting to do it: any thing in that dolefu’ 
time o’ our misery. When a’ was done, 
night came on. I dare not look upon my 
only son. I could not bide the thought of 
ill to him. I could not say ‘amen’ to such 
astroke. I said fiercely within myself, ‘It 


will not, it must not, it shall not be.’ 
“*¢ Father,’ said his voice; ‘father be a 





man; be strong; think of God, and bow 
your heart. Iam going, too. I ne’er shall 
see an earthly morn. Father, forgi’e my 
mony rash words and thoughtless ways that 
vexed ye oft. Tell mither, tell Alie, God 
will provide. Oh, try and say, teach them 
to say, “‘ Thy will be done.” I come, Attie 
—Jamie; yes. Amen.’ 

“‘ When light fell out of heaven, it touched 
my dead son’s face, reddening his broad 
brows, and shining in the coils of his glossy 
hair ; it played o’er his hands, and lay warm 
upon the cold, white skin of his open breast. 
It couldna waken him: he was dead. I was 
now alane on the cruel sea, keeping watch 
o’er my sons. I felt no hunger then, or 
thirst or pain. I shut my eyes, but could 
still see my three sons cold and stark under 
the sail. I would have dee’d, but I couldna 
leave them. At midday I looked forth. 
All was the same; naething, save the sun 
in the sky, and the few far up thin clouds; 
and on the sea, no sail or sign of living thing. 
But as I looked, I saw underneath the kee) 
a dark shadow passing to and fro, from bow 
to stern and stern to bow, keeping its awfu’ 
watch for me and mine. At times it raised 
its shapeless head close by, and looked into 
my face, and lay in the hot sun, gloating and 
waiting wi’ a fearfu’ patience and a savage 
gleam o’ cruel joy in its glassy een. I 
thought it was the fiend o’ my distress; I 
thought it come to seize the bodies o’ them 
whose souls it couldna tempt to murmur or 
doubt in God. At last, then, I bowed my 
soul. I prayed wi’ faith, and wi’ long, ear- 
nest sighs bursting frae my heart. I slept. 
It was evening when I awoke. The boat 
was running fair before a north-west wind. 
I had no strength to move. I kept the 
helm steady under my arm: the boat ran 
on—I knew not where. I looked behind. 
The great black shadow still followed, wi’ its 
hungry eyes. I strove to fly faster and 
faster frae its awfu’ company—in vain. 

“In the gloamin (of what day I canna 
tell), as in a dream, I found mysel’ passing 
the out rocks o’ our port. I came straight 
to the beach. Dimly I saw faces arounds 
They tried to lift me frae the helm, but I 
turned round to see if the fiendish shadow 
followed still to take away my sons; but it 
was gone. Icried, ‘They are saved! Thank 
God. His will be done.’ 

“ They told me, long after, my sons were 
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buried; and they brought me to their graves 
in the auld churchyard. But I missed other 
faces than theirs. Their mither and their 
sister, where were they? Too soon I kent 
it a’. My daughter lay in the same grave 
wi’ her three brithers ; my wife, at sight o’ 
their dead faces, was ta’en distracted, and 
dee’d lang syne, calling their names o’er and 
o’er till the last. 

“A stranger woman, wi’ white hair and 
grief-stricken face, broke it to me, bit by 
bit. One name she couldna bear to speak 
or hear. At last I told her of her Atty and 
mine—his dying love, and last words for 


good daughter given when a’ the dear anes 
were lost tome on earth. But I wait. His 
will be done. Bairns, be humble in a’ your 
thoughts and ways; drive far awa’ all selfish, 
sinfu’ pride; gi’e yoursels quite into His 
hands wi’ patience, till the course is run and 
the anchor cast forever. And, lads, dinna 
speak to me o’ these waefu’ things again ; 
it’s mair than my broken heart can thole.” 
Ere morning, it calmed sufficiently to per- 
mit our return. Our voyage home was in 
silence; but as we touched the shore, one of 
the young fishers caught my eye, and look- 
ing toward old Alick, whispered softly and 





her. She has kept wi’ me since; one kind, 


sadly into my ear, ‘God pity him.” 





NapLes FOUNDED ON Eces.—The following 
extract from the story of ‘ Virgilius ” reprinted 
in Thoms’ Early Prose Romances, vol. ii. pp. 1, 
63, furnishes the legend in its most complete 
form :— 


“ And Virgillius was sore enamored of that 
lady. (The Sodan’s dawghter.) Than he 
thotight in his mynde howe he myght mareye 
hyr, and thoughte in his mynde to founde in the 
my<ddes of the sea a fayr towne with great landes 
belongyng to it: and so he dyd by his cun- 
nynge, and called it Napells, and the fundacyon 
of it was of egges ; and in that towne of Napells 
he made a tower with iiij corners, and in the 
toppe he set an apyll upon a yron yarde, and no 
man culde pull that apell without he brake it; 
and thorowghe that yron set he a botel, and on 
that botel set he a egge; and he henge the apell 
by the stauke upon a cheyne, and so hangyth it 
styll. And whenne the egge styrreth so shulde 
the towne of Napels quake, and when the egge 
brake so shulde the towne synke. When he had 
made an ende he lette call it Napels.” 

For references to various writers who have 
treated of the mythic Virgil, the reader is re- 
ferred to Mr. Thoms’ Introduction to the Ro- 
mance, Schmidt’s Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Romantischen Poesie, and to the second volume, 
s. exxv. of Von der Hagen’s Gesammt aben- 
theuer.— Notes and Queries. 


Miss asa Tirre.—The eldest daughter of 
the head of the family is always called Jfiss, 
without adding the Christian name; but sup- 
pose this case: Mr. Smith is an only son, his 
father is dead, he is married and has a daughter 
and son ; the daughter is, of course, Miss Smith. 
In course of time Mr. Smith dies; M4ss Smith 
remains unmarried, but her brother who is now 
Mr. Smith, is married and has a daughter. Is 


‘this daughter Miss Smith, or Miss Jane Smith ? 

Does the aunt give up her title to the eldest 
}daughter of the head of the family or not ?— 
| Notes and Queries. 


Durcnu Foix Lort.— 
‘“* Where storks abide no mother dies in throes.” 


If on a wedding-day the weather is rainy, the 
saying is, “that the bride has neglected to feed 
the cat.” 

A triangular piece of peat put into the fire 
means an unexpected visitor. 

When a loaf of bread, being cut up, exhibits 
large holes in the inside, the customary proverb 
is, that the baker “has chased his wife through 
the dough.” It is also a current saying that— 





‘* The cook is in love when the porridge is burnt.” 
) 


| And, in fact, the same supposition is uttered 
when there is too much salt in the dinner; the 
salt, in Holland, being always added beforehand. 

At every dinner-party given in honor of an en- 
gaged pair, the bride and bridegroom have each 
a nosegay to dispose of ; and these hy them are 
| sent to an unmarried gentleman and lady of the 
guests, as a friendly hint that now it will be 
their turn. 








“ The shell, when put to childlike ears, 
Yet murinurs of its bygone years, 
In echoes of the sea ; 
The Dutch-born youngster likes the sound, 
And ponders o’er its mystic ground 
And wondrous memory. 


Thus, in Dutch hearts, an echo dwells, 
Which, like the ever mindful shells, 
Yet murmurs of the sea; 
That sea, of ours in times of yore, 
And, when de Ruyter went before, 
Our road to victory.” 
—Notes and Queries. 























JOLLY ANGLERS. 


Four of us went out fishing, 
Mary, Fairy, I, and the man: 

No use in grumble or wishing. 
People may catch who can. 


Mary was lucky that morning, 
Lucky almost, I think, as the man, 
And she laughed with her saucy scorning 
As the fishes they filled her can. 


The man was lucky in hooking : 
Off the perch with his trimmers ran, 
And he caught us a dish worth cooking, 
As your Maidenhead fisherman can. 


I caught nothing worth keeping, 
Things about the length of a span ; 

When a gentleman’s heart is leaping 
He may strike a fish, if he can. 


But Fairy, she made a capture, 
On her darling own original plan, 
And Fairy’s eyes looked rapture 
As her great soft violets can. 


With a single line she made it, 

Oh, such a line you’d have liked to scan! 
One line, and the lady laid it 

Where loving young ladies can. 


In a gentleman’s hand she placed it 
Before our Maidenhead fishing began, 

How his chances of fish were wasted, 
Tell, lovers—who only can. 


Over-night an enraptured dancer 
Had handed a passionate note in a fan, 
And the line was this gracious answer— 
“ You may love me—if you can.” 


—Once a Week. 





TRUISMS. 


THE meanest face you look upon, the clay of 
coarsest mould, 

Through which no ray of spirit-day, close-watch- 
ing you behold ; 

Where petty cares have dimmed the glance, and 
furrowed in the brow, 

And evil thought a sign has wrought beyond 
erasing now— 


This form so mean, so cold, so low, this seem- 
ing soulless clay, 

Wore once the grace of a baby-face, and the 
beauty of childhood’s day ; 

Those eyes once gazed with eager trust, above, 
around, below, 

And a mother with pride that was hard to hide 
pushed the hair from the open brow. 


TRUISMS.—A PILGRIM’S SONNET. 
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The proudest heart that wakes your pride by the 
evil spell of sin, 

The harshest tone that makes harsh your own, 
if there be no watch within ; 

The most unloving unloved soul that can slight 
your hope or fear, 

And careless look down on your smile or frown, 
as if from a separate sphere— 


That nature cold and proud must yet mysterious | 
terrors know, 

Must wrestle with Death for each gasping breath, 
must be laid in the dust below ; 

That voice must sink into whispers faint, and 
meanest service crave, 

And that hand must cling to some humble thing 
in a shrinking from the grave. 


Familiar thought, I own, to all this truth of our 
common lot, 

Yet midst jar and strife of the daily life, its 
lesson is forgot ; 

We pity withhold from the haughty dust that 
must shroud and pall endure, 

And with loathing shun some world-stained one 
that was once a baby pure. 


Not wholly in vain were the fancy tasked from 
the actual oft to turn 

To the rosy sleep only cradles keep, to the shade 
of the funeral urn; 

The present may all loveless seem; be o’er it a 
memory cast 

Of the first low cry and the last sad sigh—of the 
Future and the Past. 

—Chambers’s Journal. 


8. C.C. 





A PILGRIM’S SONNET. 
Ur! up! The dawn our slumbering valley 


fills ; 
We have no call to linger here. Away! 
That we may be well sped ere fiery day 
Glare en our stony path. A thousand ills 
May be well-shunned, if now, with earnest 
wills, 
And limbs all fresh for toil, our pilgrim band 
Urge on their march through this wild thirsty 
land, 
And gain, ere noontide, yonder distant hills. 
What though our path be rugged, it will lie 
’Mid shadowing rocks and ever-gushing 
springs ; 
And as we upwards toil, our gladdening eye 
Will catch the hues and forms of fairer 
things ; 
And ere the night fall, we shall mark the road 
That leads us to our Father’s loved abode. 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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é From The National Review. 
THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. 


Monumenta Gildhalle Londoniensis. Liber 
Albus. Edited for the Record Commission 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 

Monumenta Franciscana. R. Baconi Opera 
Minora. Edited for the Record Commis- 
sion by the Rev. Professor Brewer. 

Memoirs of Libraries. By Edward Edwards. 
London: Triibner and Co. 


WE know of no more curious fact in the 
annals of literature than the contrast be- 
tween our knowledge of classical antiquity 
and our ignorance of the ages that lie be- 
tween the ruins of the Roman Empire and 
the Reformation. Most educated men have 
a clear and vivid, if not an accurate, concep- 
tion of the great epochs in Greek and Ro- 
man history. The epical struggle which 
ended at Salamis, the party-questions of the 
Athenian agora, the drama and the schools 
of thought, the architecture and the art of 
Greece, seem rather a part of our own ex- 
perience than traditions of past time. It 
has been so through all centuries in which 
the sword of the barbarian left leisure to 
think and feel. To the medieval poet and 
philosopher, to Dante and Roger Bacon, 
Plato, Trajan, and Seneca are fellow-citizens 
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THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. 


men in a cloister have compiled. A single 
Herodotus or Tacitus would have shown that 
the Middle Ages wereno chasm in history, 
but a splendid passage from the old world to 
the new. © 

The points of difference between the civil- 
ization of Athens or ancient Rome and of 
England under the Plantagenets must be 
clearly borne in mind by all who would wish 
to understand medieval history. Alcibiades 
and Cesar may serve to point a contrast with 
St. Louis or Edward I. The Greek aimed 
at making life richer by extending the sphere 
of action and thought: he founded colonies, 
made conquests, spread his fleets over the 
Aigean, or studied under the Sophists of his 
day, with the irrepressible energies of man- 
hood struggling for growth. His religion 
was only a part of the system he had built 
up about himself. His splendid self-culture 
was pursued pitilessly, without a thought for 
its victims, and it left him hard and polished 
and supple as steel. Again, both Greece 
and Italy were centres of commerce; as trad- 
ers no less than as conquerors the two na- 
tions traversed every highway and every sea. 
Very different were the influences of thought 
and geographical position under which the 
peoples of the Middle Ages were trained. 


in the great commonwealth of time: the | Their great need was order, not intercourse; 
prejudice of a different faith is overpowered | their great ideal concentration, not develop- 


by the greater points of union. 
this common interest appears to be wanting 
hitherto to the students of English history. 
Beyond some four or five hundred years they 
are content to see nothing but a few battle- 
pieces, and a world in which soldier and 
priest are the only actors. Between reaction 
and revival it has fared ill with our fore- 
fathers ; they were neither centaurs nor 
monks: coarse violence and maudlin devo- 
tion were often found among them it is true, 


but were only side-scenes in the drama of | 


; actual life. The subtle structure of feudal 
' law, the great metaphysical poem of realism, 
and the artistic ideal of action, chivalry, are 
all evidences of intense and earnest thought. 
Carent vate sacro, or rather the men of those 
times were careless of artistic excellence ex- 
cept when they wrought in stone. We are 
tempted to overrate their greatness when we 
judge them by the castles and churches 
which they sowed broadcast over the land; 
we fall below its fair measure when we judge 
them by the chronicles which second-rate 


Precisely | ment. 


The seas swarmed with pirates, and 
the old Roman roads were broken up or ran 
through hostile states. The best thought of 
the age was inferior to that contained in 
Greek or Roman manuscripts ; and travel, 
therefore, might seem to subserve fewer pur- 
poses than studious seclusion. But, above 
all, the Christian theory had borrowed the 
language of eastern mysticism, or caught 
the tone of the effeminate subject peoples 
who first accepted it ; and the body had come 
to be regarded, not as a part of man’s bet- 
ter nature, and the nursing-mother of the 
mind, but as the fomes peccati to be macer- 
ated and subdued. The intellectual cravings 
of the times tended therefore towards a sed- 
entary contemplative form; the postulates 
of all truth had already been taken on trust 
from the Church and the old masters; the 
only question was to apply them, and to fill 
up the map of knowledge that had been al- 
ready sketched. All this was in harmony 


with and reacted upon the political system 
of the time. The true meaning of the feu- 
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dal system is the struggle after perpetuity 
andlaw. Perhaps the grand tragedy of the 
Roman Empire, the remembrance of which 
lasted even longer than its greatness, and 
the belief that the world itself was breaking 
up, induced men to draw the bonds of soci- 
ety closer, and invest civil relations with a 
sacramental character, that they might bind 
the world as it were to the feet of God. The 
mere political convenience of dealing with 
corporations or heads of families, instead of 
with individuals, in matters affecting the 
state was a further and a powerful motive. 
The result is beyond doubt. Not even the 
Roman father, with his power of life or death 
over his children, his right to dispose of their 
property, and his right to take up strangers 
into the midst of them, was more absolute 
than the feudal lord, whose authority rested 
on no patriarchal fiction. Add to all this, 
that the Anglo-Norman who did not belong 
to some lord or some community was an 
outlaw: that the community to which he did 
belong, however innocent of his crimes, 
were responsible for them; that the feudal 
oath, in the casuistry of the times, out- 
weighed the marriage oath, although mar- 
riage was a sacrament; and that all the links 
of the system were interdependent, so that 
none could be severed or drop,—and the 
tremendous comprehensiveness of the sys- 
tem will be understood. Never did man en- 
ter upon life under more stringent pledges 
to society than the English peasant who was 





escape was by taking refuge in ‘ town. 
There, if he could only lurk undenounced 
for a year and a day, he was safe within the 
civic sanctuary and no longer a serf. But 
neither was he a freeman, at a time when 
libertas only meant privilege ; he was the 
pariah of the streets ; all around him were 
possessed of some franchise or members of 
some guild, occupying the quarters of trade, 
meeting in the town-hall, and insured by 
mutual contributions against poverty, fire, or 
the expenses of law. New-comers might 
struggle upwards into this class, but they 
did not naturally belong to it. They herded 
‘in wooden sheds, rudely plastered or white- 
washed, on the edge of the town-ditch: ” in 
the eloquent language of Professor Brewer, 
“a mixed race, of whom little inquiry was 
made ; tolerated, not acknowledged; of all 
blood, all diseases, and all religions ; per- 
mitted to live or die as it pleased God or 


| themselves,—provided only that they yielded 


due obedience to the proper civic authori- 
ties.” Of course, the measure of bondage 
differed at various epochs. As early as the 
fourteenth century the humane subtlety of 
English law, “a free father, a free son,” had 
emancipated a numerous elass; many had 
been freed by the foreign wars, and prob- 
ably a still larger class had been evicted, and 
therefore freed, as the trade in woolincreased, 
that their holdings might be turned into pas- 
ture. But the legislators were not disposed 


|to relax their hold upon labor. The famous 
born a royal subject, the member of a tith- | 


statutes of laborers under Edward III. and 


ing, a feudal vassal, and the son of the) Richard IL. are singular instances of an at- 


Church. 
Neither must it be supposed that even the 


tempt by the governing land-owners to pro- 
cure the peasant’s work at their own price, 


least of these obligations could be easily | at a time when he was no longer bound to 
shaken off. The network of a police system, | them by any tie of dependence, and when 
compared with which Austrian passports and | he owed them neither protection nor sup- 
Aufenthalts-seheine are a flimsy cobweb, ex-| ‘port. Probably he gained on the whole, for 
tended over the whole country. The fugi- he was free to change his residence, and 
tive from a village was like a runaway slave | might choose his masters at a statute fair; 
in the southern states of the Union; from but he could not decline to offer himself for 
the moment he stepped out of his tithing he | baa at the rate which the law had fixed. 
could not be harbored for more than a night ; Another notable feature in English life 
he must enter and leave his host’s house by | was the moral censorship exercised by local 
daylight; and whenever the next country- | courts of law.. The mere application of any 
court was held, once a year at least, hemust system in its rigor is suflicicntly grievous ; 
evade the periodical visitation, by which the and the first efficient organization of justice 
influx of new-comers was ascertained; if under Edward I. kept the country in a state 
his presence were known to the men in of suppressed rebellion; not so much be- 
power, he would be at once imprisoned and | cause the judges were corrupt, though even 
sent back to his lord. His best chance of, that was true, but because small offences 
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were Punished with pitiless severity. As a) 
song of the time complains, a respectable 
man might be ruined for chastising his ap- 
prentice with the hand. It will be remem- 
bered that the mob under Wat Tyler burned 
the Temple to the ground, and proposed the 
extermination of all lawyers as an article in 
the first people’s charter. But the numerous 
Bishop’s Courts were the ulcer that eat deep- 
est into the land. Every offence against 
faith or morals had its penalty—the man 
who eat meat on a fast-day and the shame- 
less debauchee alike fell under the archdea- 
con; and the zealous clergy, who wished to 
reform their flock, and the covetous, who, 
like Chaucer’s Sompnour, thought that a 
man’s soul was in his purse, were almost 
equally fatal to the poor. The revival of 
this system by Laud was probably one of 
the main causes of the Rebellion; and yet 
Laud’s commissioners were men of sense and 
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made with the baker’s seal ; and they might 


only be sold in the market or by privileged 


hucksters. The oven was not to be heated 
with fern, straw, stubble, or reeds; fountain- 
water might not be used for kneading; the 
same man might not deal in bread of bolted 
and of unbolted meal; and no loaves might 
be made above a certain quality. The weight 
and price of every kind was fixed by law; 
inspectors visited the ovens from time to 
time to enforce the legal standard; and at 
last, as mere fines proved insufficient for the 
stringent jealousy of the laws, the sheriffs 
were ordered to punish all offenders with the 
pillory. For a third conviction the culprit 
lost the right to trade. These are merely 
samples of the minute and systematic net- 
work of enactments which made every man 
a public servant, and opened every house to 
the public gaze. Privacy in a wardmote 
was far less possible then than it is in the 








character. A court of inquisition adminis- 
tered by the immoral English clergy of the 
fourteenth century had wider power and 
was less restrained by opinion. Men said 
that a rich man might at any time be li- 
censed by the consistory to part from his own 
wife and to take his neighbor’s. Oppression 
drove the weak into secret vice or perjury, 
and the trade in crime sent out branches on 
every side. 


It must not be supposed, however, that | 


either State or Church were exceptionally 
bad ; the fault lay in the ideas of the time. 
Those centuries which we are apt to con- 
sider lawless were really sinking under the 
burden of self-imposed laws ; and the terri- 
ble words of Tacitus corruptissimd republicd 


days of journalism ; and a man lived in ter- 


irible dependence on the good-will of his 


neighbors. Little offences against trade or 
police might ruin him; the slight charge of 
having bathed in the Thames at a certain 
spot; the accident that a beggar-woman had 
| died of hunger near his door; or the suspi- 
'cions of having tampered with a fearfully 
bad coinage,—might all cause him to stand 
his trial for life or death. In his trial there 
,would be no nice sifting of evidence, no 
|charge in favor of mercy from the bench; 
the extreme penalties of the law would be 
pressed against him; and the jury would 
only speak to his previous character. The 
surly, peevish, or unprotected man was 


,erushed ; moncy and friends were the sure 


| 








plurime leges, would serve, if inverted, for; means by which the strong man of those 
the best motto of the times. A strong gov- times broke through the meshes of legality. 
ernment was the great cry of the people, and| Concentration, interdependence, solidity, 
the great ideal of the cities in their stern self- | a belief in systems and hierarchies as coun- 


rule. Precepta regis sunt nobis vincula legis, 
said a poet of the people; and generations 
of tradesmen, in their little way, built up 
such a fabric of restrictive despotisms in the 
towns as the world has never witnessed be- 
fore or since. The Liber Albus, admirably 
edited by Mr. Riley, contains the principal 
regulations of trade in London. Those re- 
lating to the baking of bread will give an 
idea of the spirit of the general code. No 
bread might be brought into London from 
the country. There were public places for 
rolling flour; the loaves were marked when 


'terparts of a divine order, an assumption 
'that human reason can devise the most effi- 
cient restraints upon passion and lawlessness, 
—these are the chicf features of the most 
artificial state-polity that has existed in the 
European family of nations. It is easy to 
trace the more prominent causes that coa- 
lesced in these results. We can if we choose 


derive the feudal system from the necessities 
of a conquering caste; the village organiza- 
tion was certainly in its beginnings the re- 
sult of a natural instinct among the weak to 
preserve life and property from the strong. 
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Christianity and Roman law completed the 
stately building for which these foundations 
had been marked ‘out. It would be absurd 
to depreciate these influences. The more 
we study history, the more clearly will the 
continuity of European civilization stand 
out, and institutions which it has been the 
fashion to consider an heirloom from our 
Saxon forefathers—the framework of royalty, 
the rights of the individual over property, 
even our boasted distinction of judge and 
jury—will be found to own a more civilized 
parentage than the sons of Odin. And the 
warmest apologist of the medieval Church 
may admit that it is no mere development 
of the faith preached by the apostles: its 
priests were penetrated with Judaism; its 
philosophers had caught the mantle of Plato; 
its canons were an offshoot from the Pan- 
dects ; and its solemn rites and festivals had 
been baptized into the Church from a strange 
faith. Its strength lay precisely in this con- 
nection with the past; it was wide and deep 
as human nature itself. Nevertheless there 
is a subtle something which we feel under- 
lies these old traditions, and which gives to 
the Middle Ages a character of their own. 
Whatever they received was transmuted and 
worked up into something new; Plato be- 
came the corner-stone of Christianity, Alex- 
ander the type of knight-errants, and Virgil 
a necromancer. Their own heroes have a 
special character, and the mere word 
‘“‘ saints” transports us at once into a world 
of which Aristotle and Lucretius knew noth- 
ing. What, then, were the conditions of 
thought which determined these changes, 
and gave society its new structure ? 

The answer will be apparent to any man 
who considers the circumstances of the Ger- 
manic conquerors of Europe. They had the 
passions and daring of men with the mind 
of children; the capacity to conquer and 
command, without the power or knowledge 
to systematize. Full of wonder and simple 
reverence at the civilization they overthrew, 
they preferred to consider themselves the |v 
inheritors rather than the conquerors of the 
Roman empire: the Saxon king styled him- 
self “ basileus ” or “ imperator,” and copied 
Byzantine veremonial in his court. Both 
from the rudeness of their society, which fa- 
vored the strong hand rather than the clear 
mind, and because, by the laws of our phys- 


per saltum, the intellect of these men was 





ical nature, thought cannot be developed | great idea which animated the Middle Ages, 
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rather of the shrewd and practical than of 
the subtle and speculative type; their sym- 
pathies were narrow, their power of analysis 
deficient, and their imaginative productivity 
small. They appreciated results and sys- 
tems as a whole, with a childish love for the 
miraculous, and an utter incapacity to con- 
ceive contradictions or limitations of thought. 
All that they did accept must be massed to- 
gether into one great logical system; the 
poem, so to speak, of society, which they 
added to and remodelled continually. The 
pathos and beauty of the Christian story first 
passed into their native mythology, and were - 
then accepted as exhaustively true. They 
took the new religion, not only as a satisfac- 
tion for certain questionings of their moral 
nature, or as matter of thought on a few 
days in the year, but as the groundwork of 
the state. They invented a Christian theory 
and found out Christian occasions of war. 
And by a reflex process of thought they 
made God in the image of man, and trans- 
ferred feudalism, with its degrees and duties, 
to the divine order of the world. Modern 
theologians, if they rise above the most vul- 
gar type of Spurgeonism, are painfully con- 
scious of their inability to conceive or de- 
scribe the invisible world. The greatest 
thinkers of the Middle Ages had no such 
misgivings. They even seemed to know it 
better than the world in which they lived, 
and they perpetually appeal to the nature of 
God and his angels to explain the facts of 
human psychology or the laws of motion. 
It followed, almost of necessity, that in its 
contests with the State the Church had all 
the advantage of theory, and drew the most 
consequent minds into its service. Perpet- 
ually it seemed as ii a Hildebrand or an In- 
nocent, a Dunstan or a Thomas a Becket, 
would establish a vast ecclesiastical fabric 
on the ruins of civic life. But the facts of 
human nature havgy@istronger logic than 
any theory can confy aL Rerpetually , at the 
very moment when##he? hierarchy was pre- 
paring to enter in djdbpossess, some deliv- 
erer for the oppressed?pé@ople was found; 
some iron lawgiver, li dward I., strong 
in the prestige of ac , consolidated a 
system of mortmain la Esome spontane- 
ous concert of statesmen yed the Tem- 
plars, at once Janizaries and Jesuits. The 
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and which threw out so many wonderful 
forms of life, did not therefore, as in fact it 
could not, find any complete expression. 
Society was distracted between two antith- 
eses: a logical ideal of all order based 
upon God, and God understood by the 
thought of man; a practical necessity for 
little local systems and liberties. Church 
and empire against nationality, feudalism, 
and municipal life, he would have been in- 
deed a bold prophet who at the beginning 
of the contest could have foretold victory 
to the people against the priest. 

But to appreciate Greek life without any 
knowledge of Socrates and Plato, would be 
as easy as to understand the Middle Ages 
without a knowledge of the schoolmen. 
They are properly of no nation; for all 
thought was European then, even more per- 
haps than now. Nevertheless, as specula- 
tion, in whatever mould it might be cast, 
was no doubt colored by national character, 
and as the theories of a master would be 
best appreciated in his own country, we can 
scarcely take better exemplars of medieval 
training than Anselm, Roger Bacon, and 
William of Ockham, three representative 
minds of three centuries. Anselm, indeed, 
was no Englishman by birth; but he was 
trained in Normandy, and wrote the greatest 
of his works to solve the scruples that per- 
plexed the brothers of Bec. His elevation 
by Rufus to the English primacy extended 
his influence over the conquered island. 

The common view of Anselm’s philosophy 
is derived from his Monologium. In that 
work he grapples with the difficulties of the- 
ism, and constructs a semi-Platonic system 
on arguments drawn from the facts of his 
consciousness. Since we all have a vague 
desire for something which we agree in call- 
ing good, this object of common aspirations 
must have an absolute and independent ex- 
istence. Even if there be several causes of 
good, these causes. must have a common 
unity. Moreover,ithelimere fact that there 
are certain ideas whieh by their nature tran- 
scend finite experienéey the belief in any in- 
finite being, is a proof that there is some 
existence independent of the mind, and yet un- 
derlying all consciousness. The mind, there- 
fore, in conceiving God does also demon- 
strate his existenee. And in proportion as 
it is itself perfect, as it has understanding 
and memory, and the love of its own true 








nature, will it be the mirror and image of 
the Trinity. Reason, therefore, by itself is 
not a sufficient guide to truth; it is the in- 
strument by which truth is known, but it 
will only act with certainty in proportion as 
the whole character is in rapport with Deity. 
We may even say that the senses are more 
trustworthy than the intellect, for our mis- 
takes are more often the results of wrong 
inference than of wrong observation. For 
instance, when we seem to see the lower part 
of a stick in the water bent, it is not the eye 
that is at fault, but the reason that does not 
allow for a change in the medium. It fol- 
lows that we must train our thought by all 
intellectual exercise, and direct it with a 
single-hearted love of truth, if we wish to 
understand the realities of life and the world. 
Ultimately, therefore, the will is the great 
efficient of sound knowledge as of a right 
life. How, then, can we stand firm since the 
willis weak ? It is never so weak, says An- 
selm, that it cannot resist temptation if it 
will. It is by its very essence the power of 
working out God’s law for the sake of that 
law. And whatever in this philosophy may 
seem too stoical and exalted for the level of 
practice is softened down by the knowledge 
that the philosopher was also a theologian : 
he held asa barren theory that man had 
power of himself to subdue evil, but he was 
certain that he could do it with God’s grace. 
Rude and violent as the eleventh century 
was, it at least produced men; the concep- 
tion that vice and dishonor were an accident 
of climate, or a taint in the blood, would 
have been disdained for its cowardice even 
by those whose practical ethics were not the 
purest. The accepted doctrine was that of 
idealists, who believed in a splendid ances- 
try, and in a grand future for their race. It 
led no doubt to a certain hardness towards 
the criminal; but it based life on the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong. ‘ Away with 
the excuses of sin,” says Bradwardine. “It 
is I,it is I who have erred; not fate, nor for- 
tune, nor the devil, for he could not con- 
strain me; it was I who consented to his 
persuasions.” Not, indeed, that there were 
not some blackguards (maligni) who seemed 
great and distinguished men in their age, 
and who proved that Mars determined homi- 
cide, and that men were rogues by planetary 
conjunction. But these men never touched 
the heart of society; their works, their very 
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names, have perished; and on the muster- 
roll of the schoolmen we may find many 
blockheads, but no casuist. 

We trace the result of these theories 
curiously enough in Bacon, the second 
great, original mind that influenced English 
thought. The conception of science as a 
totality in connection with the idea of God 
as the source of being, is the link that unites 
his labors. But he has not, like Vincent of 
Beauvais, anticipated the modern conception 
of an encyclopedia; he aims rather at the 
codification of thought, and at the reduction 
of all knowledge to its first principles. If 
these can once be Clearly laid down, he is 
confident that the results, which it has cost 
himself thirty years of labor to achieve, may 
be condensed into some two years in the life 
ofa schoolboy. There can, of course, be no 
question that Bacon’s own method was not 
satisfactory. Himself a geometrician by 
habit and a Platonist by training, he com- 
bined his results into a curious system, half 
logic, half optics, which assumed that our 
knowledge was not of things, but of their 
species (at once manifestations and distinc- 
tions), and proposed apparently to give a 
calculus for the differences of these. But 
while he failed in constructing a theory of 
knowledge, Bacon’s deep insight into the 
relations of the sciences made him a keen 
critic of existing deficiencies, and an almost 
unequalled prophet of future capabilities. 
His strictures on philology and medicine; 
his belief in the power of man to vary the 
laws of life; his discovery of gunpowder and 
of the camera lucida; and his boast of the 
more wonderful treasures that science had 
yet to disclose,—of ships that would sail 
against the tide, and carriages that would 
run without horses,—powerfully impressed 
the fancy and stimulated the thought of his 
contemporaries. During three centuries, 
when his works were almost lost and were 
quite unknown, the curious passage in which 
he unfolds the future of discovery was pre- 
served in a popular romance, and treated by 
antiquaries as an old wife’s tale. But with 
all this Bacon was the man of his times; the 
friend of Grosteste, a churchman and a mys- 
tic, not an inductive philosopher. He de- 
sired wisdom not of itself, but as a means to 
the knowledge and love of God. Had he 
lived in the times and city of Savonarola, 
he would certainly have cast his treatises on 
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the pyre which consumed the art of Florence 
and the secular learning of Greece. From 
the depths of the unlettered solitude to which 
the jealousy of his order condemned him, he 
seems to have sighed only for the kingdom 
of Christ. 

Yet it may be observed in passing, that 
while the influence of their Christian faith 
upon these medizval teachers was absorbing 
and exclusive, it was not altogether secta- 
rian. Bacon, Ockham, and Dante repeat- 
edly praise the virtues of pagan philosophers. 
The admission of Trajan, Ripheus, and Sta- 
tius into that paradise from which popes 
were excluded, will be remembered by all 
readers of the Commedia. It was no excep- 
tional tenderness that relaxed the rigor of 
the Florentine poet. Ockham expressly ex- 
amines the limits of that error which de- 
stroys the soul, and decides that no man can 
be called a heretic except he who refuses to 
be convinced on the first articles of religion. 
Taking the case of ancient philosophers who 
were pagans and yet good men (he specifies 
Job), he infers that they were certainly Chris- 
tians at heart, since every man who honestly 
tries to live according to reason must find 
out truth. Bacon even goes so far as to 
place Seneca and Aristotle very high in the 
ethical scale above his own contemporaries. 
The mere fact that the Church was undis- 
puted in Europe, and appeared destined to 
eternity, seemed to justify a large tolerance 
towards those who had been born before 
Christ, and a free censure of those who dis- 
graced the fold. There was no reserve be- 
cause there was no fear; and this spirit 
lasted down to the Reformation. Putting 
aside the semi-pagan Platonists of the Re- 
naissance, we find a parish-priest like Zuin- 
gli classing Theseus among the patriarchs. 
The scathing irony with which Bossuet visits 
him for this a little loses its point, when we 
remember that the true tradition of the 
Church before Trent was rather with the 
Swiss reformer than with the Gallican con- 
troversialist. 

But Ockham’s belief in reason had a wider 
application than to saving the souls of phi- 
losophers. Believing, like all the successors 
of Anselm, that there were universal ideas 
by which the structure of the world was de- 
termined, he carefully distinguished these 
from the substances or individualities of the 
different objects in nature. In other words, 
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while he held to a general scheme of creation, tween Church and State were as well under- 
he believed that its several parts were so sep- | stood by the partisans of Becket against the 
arated by little differences, that their clas- | king and feudalism, as by Guelph and Ghi- 
sification was in a measure arbitrary. The | belline at Florence. The battle passed into 
doctrine is chiefly important as showing an bee courts of law, and the most subtle intel- 
increased independence of thought, and a di- ilects of the age discussed the question of 
minished value for systems. This tendency universal or local jurisprudence ; and by a 
bore abundant fruit in politics. No modern ‘reflex process the thought of the age, pene- 
Protestant could assert more strongly than | trated by these speculations, reproduced itself 
Ockham does that God’s truth is independ- | in the wonderful cycle of medieval romance, 
ent of the Church, and that the Church itself | where the fables of children are instinct with 
is independent of its government. The great |a hidden earnestness. The legends that at- 





body of the faithful may at any time try to 
depose and otherwise punish a pope. If 
they choose to act through the emperor, he 
may administer their powers. And if Christ 
acknowledged the authority of Pilate, how 
should the pope, who is only Christ’s vicar, 
refuse to stand trial before the Roman em- 
peror. But if these doctrines seem Erastian 
at first sight, they were not so to the thinker 


tach to the names of Arthur and Charle- 
/magne had as deep a meaning to the men of 
the twelfth century as the story of the siege 
of Troy to the Greeks, who remembered 
Marathon or saw Salamis. Nor is this a 
“mere matter of hypothesis. It is no question 
whether a single book, such as Turpin’s Life 
of Charlemagne, was written, as Mr. Sharon 
| ‘Turner supposes, to promote a great Euro- 


of the Middle Ages. Ockham’s conception pean object like the Crusades, or,as Vossius 
of the empire was an idea that had never | surmised, to bring devotees to the shrine of 
been realized : the conception of monarchy, | a particular saint ; Turpin’s book is only one 
not on feudal principles having regard to | of athousand. Thus, for instance, to take a 
property, but derived from God as a govern- | subject of nearer interest to ourselves, the 
ment of persons with living souls. The| Morte d’ Arthur, in its présent form, is only 
phrase of Wyckliffe and Huss, that ‘‘ domin- | a compilation from several old romanees— 
ion is founded in grace,” will best explain|the Iliad of the Middle Ages, but never, 
the theory which survived the persecutions | alas, rewritten by a Homer. Such as it is, 
of two hundred years, and was finally ruined | however, it gives us the great common- 
by its triumphs under Calvin and Cromwell. | places of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Society had recoiled in disgust from a church | Love and war and devotion are the sources 


governed like a lay corporation ; it rebelled 
against a commonwealth of saints. 

But our concern is with the times in 
which these theories had only begun to fer- 
ment. The epoch which could produce such 
idealists as the three we have mentioned, 


and which could elaborate such theories of | 
the relations of man to God and nature, and | 


of the fabric of society, would be in itself 
sufficiently remarkable. But these men are 
no isolated fact. They are part of a great 
body of teachers whose doctrines were taught 
in every university, and carried to every con- 
vent by wandering scholars. The main re- 
sults of their speculation passed into the pop- 
ular faith and into daily life. The peasant, 
who could not discuss accident and sub- 
stance, was yet well aware that the mysteri- 
ous presence of Christ in the Host was some- 


of interest ; but deeper than all there lies the 
| splendid conception of a Christian common- 
' wealth, in which the life of the true citizen, 
the knight, is harmonized with the sever- 
est requisitions of Christian faith. Sinless- 
ness as much as daring is a condition of 
success; and the achievement of the Holy 
Graal, the emblem of sacrifice, is crowned 
|by the conqueror’s death. Similarly the 
whole fabric of Arthur’s royalty is overthrown 
by Guenever’s sin; and the voices of adven- 
ture and glory seem to die away in the clois- 
ter and the grave. In this, as in the old 
Norse mythology, as in Piers Plowman’s 
| Vision, anda hundred minor instances, the 
‘idealist seems to give judgment against him- 
i self; he paints the transient success of an 
‘idea and the final triumph of wrong; but, in 
| fact, his confidence is deeper than his despair ; 


thing unconnected with its color and form | he believes that there are greater things than 
and taste. ‘The great questions at issue be- | life, or earth, or success, and acquiesces in 
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his own defeat because he only cared for the 
struggle, and because he knows that the 
cause is eternal. 

Now it is worth while to observe that we 
are not reduced to conjectures as to the cir- 
culation of romantic or other literature in 
the Middle Ages. We know that actors and 
minstrels were an important element in the 
population of every town, and were some- 
times hired to act upon public opinion, much 
as a modern minister might subsidize a 
newspaper. The same stories, cven the same 
Latin songs, meet us in countries most re- 
mote from one another—on the banks of the 
Neckar and of the Thames. The number of 
students in our universities, at the time when 
they were the great grammar-school of the 
country, has perhaps been exaggerated by the 
local partialities of antiquarians. But if, 
instead of the thirty thousand who are said 
to have studied in Oxford alone at one time 
during the reign of Edward III., we should 
assume that ten thousand on an average were 
receiving instruction one year with another 
in the colleges, convents, and private houses 
of England, the proportion of educated men 
would be something like one-cighth of the 
population. Ofcourse this statement would 
include the monk who could only read his 
missal, and the merchant whose only litera- 
ture was his ledger-book, with the greatest 
names in philosophy. But the same objec- 
tion applies to every estimate of the kind; 
it is impossible to calculate the number of 
those who will apply the rudiments of knowl- 
edge. Taking, however, a low standard of 
proficiency, there is reason to believe that a 
knowledge of reading, and in a less degree 
of writing and ciphering, was pretty widely 
diffused in the Middle Ages. The large rel- 
ative proportion of men in orders would of 
itself lead us to conjecture this. The nu- 
merous law-courts scattered over the country 
were worked by writs, and often required 
registers. The valuable law-book of Fleta, 
in the reign of Edward I., lays down the 
rules for the management of a large estate, 
and concludes a long enumeration of matters 
requiring care with the direction that they 
be all recorded in writing (que omnia dis- 
tincte scribantur in membranis). In fact, 
through the very faithlessness of the times, 
peculiar precautions were requisite, and 
grooms and dairymaids were compelled to 
keep tallies of the stores given out to them, 
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and to submit them every week or ten days 
to the stewards. More striking but less 
complete evidence is afforded us by an old 
song of the same reign, where the author, 
who writes in Norman-French, concludes by 
telling us that he means to write out copies, 
and scatter them on the highway for distri- 
bution. The mode of publication was no 
doubt due to his outlawry ; but his confidence 
that the song would fall into the hands -of 
those who could read appears to belong 
rather to the age of handbills than to. the 
thirteenth century. Curious corroboration 
of the general state of knowledge among his 
contemporaries is given us by Roger Bacon, 
whose general tone is, however, deprecia- 
tory. In calling attention to the importance 
of Hebrew and Greek, he observes that he 
does not wish any one to acquire them as 
perfectly as his mother-tongue, or “‘as we 
speak English, French, and Latin; ” and in 
another passage he recommends that chil- 
dren should be taught to read the Bible, in- 
stead of the follies of Ovid and other heathen 
poets. 

It cannot of course be denied that, though 
the natural inferences from these facts are 
accepted by Wharton and Dr. Maitland, 
they are set aside by the large school of 
which Robertson and Mr. Buckle are the rep- 
resentatives. Itis easy to understand that 
minds of a high order may attach a low value 
to the metaphysical and romance literature 
which chiefly distinguished these centuries, 
and may be repelled by the uncritical intellect 
and inartistic style of its historians. Nor can 
these defects be extenuated. The boasted 
logic of the schools had never been based on 
the laws of mind or tested by facts; it was 
useless as an instrument of truth. Sound 
criticism is, and perhaps must be, the latest 
growth of the mind. As regards the style 
of narration, these writers evidently looked 
to the matter and not the manner of their 
narratives; but above all, it must be remem- 
bered that they were artists in a difficult 
material, writing often in a language not 
their own, or else ina language whose re- 
sources were not developed. The father of 
English verse has left us sonnets in French 
and a Latin metrical history. But those 
who value thought for itself rather than for 
its results, will not easily underrate times 
when the greatest problems of divine and 
human law were also questions of genera 
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interest. Those who value mechanical sci; 
ence will remember that the arts of construc- 
tion were as well understood in the thirteenth 
as in the nineteenth century ; and that if the 
means of communication were imperfect, 
they were scarcely felt to be a want. It 
must surely seem probable that the state of 
general education, and the appliances of 
knowledge bore some proportion to this spec- 
ulative activity. 

Here we tread again upon firm ground. 
There can be no question that if a few books 
have been valued in all times as curiosities, 
and preserved accordingly without reference 
to their contents, the existence of large li- 
braries and of many copies of the same book 
cannot be thus explained. Moreover, the 
art of decorating books, unknown. in the Al- 
exandrian library, can scarcely have arisen 
in an illiterate age. The fact, therefore, 
that we do find century after century repair- 
ing the losses of war and accident, accumu- 
lating transcripts, and creating new libraries, 
must be taken as proof of a general interest 
in letters. That any catalogues should re- 
main of the treasures scattered at the Ref- 
ormation is of course a lucky accident ; those 
we have give sufficiently startling results. 
We find the convent of Christ Church Can- 
terbury, possessing six hundred and ninety- 
eight volumes in the reign of Edward I. 
Even this does not adequately represent the 
fact; for a volume is an arbitrary term, and 
often contained treatises by several writers. 
The chief fathers, Aristotle, Cicero, Lucan, 
Plato, Suetonius, Seneca, Terence, Virgil, 
Pliny, Galen, and Hippocrates, are amongst 
the names that illustrate this collection. 
Durham, Peterborough, and Glastonbury 
are other instances of large collections at 
the same period. It is a common error to 
suppose that the only collections were those 
of convents and colleges. Roger Bacon 
spent a large patrimony in books and ex- 
periments. Richard of Gravesend, Bishop of 
London, left one hundred books behind him, 
which had costa little over a pound apiece. A 
little later Richard of Aungeville, the splen- 
did Bishop of Durham, filled all his palaces 
with books, and crowded the very room in 
which he sat with them: we find him once 
buying thirty-six in a lot, and before his death 
he possessed more than all the other bishops 
in England could boast of. Nor were the 
clergy the only men of letters. Guy de 





Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, bequeathed 
forty volumes of romances and of the lives 
of saints to Bordesley Abbey in Worcester- 
shire. We have purposely cited cases within 
the limits of the same fifty years, and we 
have only cited a few of those on record. 
The whole statistics of the question, and es- 
pecially the number of Bibles and parts of 
Bibles, that are on record might well de- 
serve a separate article. The frequent quo- 
tations in the works of every medieval 
writer would suffice to show that these books 
were studied as well as multiplied. Proba- 
bly before long it will be understood that 
the chief merit of the Renaissance was not 
that it disinterred the classical writers, but 
that it brought forward the poets and rhet- 
oricians into greater prominence, and stud- 
ied them by the light of a sounder philol- 
ogy. 

But if the literature of the Middle Ages 
was more extensive than is commonly sup- 
posed, it must be remembered also that the 
chief education of the times was not litewery. 
It is easy to understand this by the light of 
familiar instances. The populace of ancient 
Athens would have furnished very poor re- 
sults under the modern competitive system ; 
but they heard Pericles speak; they were 
trained as dicasts to administer the laws of 
their country; and they could sit in judg- 
ment on A’schylus and Aristophanes. The 
system of normal schools in England at the 
present day will appear imperfect in com- 
parison with the excellent paper administra- 
tions of Prussia and China; yet in self-gov- 
ernment and practical efficiency, England 
shows the unquestionable superiority of a 
country where thought and speech and ac- 
tion are free. The Englishman of the thir- 
teenth century, although cast on an age of 
limited speculation, and shackled by the 
most rigid conventional trammels, had some 
advantages which his children have not in- 
herited. His culture, imperfect in itself, 
was many-sided from the circumstances of 
his position : the mere scarcity of men in a 
complex social system forced a number of 
occupations on the same man, and the fact 
that all branches of knowledge were in their 
infancy diminished the evils of this versatil- 
ity. The Norman baron was a legislator and 
magistrate as well as a soldier ; the manager 
of an estate no less than the captain of men; 
and his wife was probably a physician as well 
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as a housekeeper. The English priest had 
an even wider sphere; when war and civil 
jurisdiction were forbidden him by the can- 
ons and the better spirit of the times, he 
might still assist in the royal councils, or 
preside at the church tribunals, or lead the 
march of science like Roger Bacon, or be 
an architect like William of Wykeham. 
The medieval Church has, in fact, broken 
up into all our liberal professions, our pub- 
lic press and our universities. We have 
passed beyond the times when every teacher 
can be an encyclopedia; but if our science 
is more certain, it is also narrower for the 
change. The same ‘feature repeats itself 
with the lower classes. The exquisite per- 
fection of our trades demands the devotion 
of a life to every single part of a manufac- 
ture, to the polishing of a lens or the fabri- 
cation of a pin’s head. The complaint of 
French theorists that our civilization is turn- 
ing men into machines, may admit of an an- 
swer, but is certainly not without foundation. 
Now the circumstances of English rural life 
under the Plantagenets were like those of the 
American backwoods at present in all that 
regards the daily wants of a household. 
The miller and the smith were the only 
tradesmen whom a traveller could count upon 
finding. Every peasant, therefore, was a 
master of several crafts, and shifted for a 
precarious livelihood in default of wages by 
farming for himself. We do not mean to 
deny the subdivision of labor; it existed 
then as now in towns and in large house- 
holds, but it did not, and could not, exist as 
it does at present. Moreover the peasant at- 
tended the local courts with little profit to 
his happiness, but not without gaining a 
certain conception of law. In his own vil- 
lage he took part in the communal ser- 
vices. As vassal he might be called upon 
to fight in France or in Palestine. And be- 
sides these influences of occupation, citizen- 
ship, and war, he belonged toa church which 
associated itself with every season of the year 
and with every act of life. 

The controversies of late years, while they 
have served to draw attention to forgotten 
points of interest, have obscured the true 
position of the medieval Church. No relig- 
ious institution has ever deserved less to 
be treated on purely theological grounds. 
In the first place, if sweeping assertions 
could ever be true, it might almost be said 
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that religion, in all the senses of inner spir- 
itual life, was not known in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. There were Christians 
in daily practice; sinners agitated by re- 
morse or dread; and Pharisees thanking 
God that they were not as other men: but 
there was nothing like a belief in saving 
grace, or in inward communion with God. 
The exquisite hymns of the Latin Church 
are often only intelligible as parts of a func- 
tion or a ritual; they are anthems of praise 
or dirges ; but the traces of mysticism which 
they contain are rare and late. It would be 
impossible to arrange even a tenth part of 
them by such a scheme of Christian life as 
Wesley prefixed to his hymn-book. The 
medieval believer was part of a system, and 
stood or fell with his church; his chief con- 
cern with sin was to avoid it as uncanonical. 
But, again, and the point is of great impor- 
tance, the Church had extended its domin- 
ion over all amusement, all art, and all 
thought. As Dean Milman strikingly puts 
it, the holy building was to the peasant of 
the Middle Ages what the temple, the bath, 
and the amphitheatre were to the Romans 
of the empire. The one place of security 
which even the Norman sword could not 
violate, it was also the one place to which 
sorrow might retire for comfort and solitude. 
It walls glowed with paintings in which the 
legend of all ages, the great history of 
Christ’s Church, was recorded. The very 
stones and wood were pregnant with the 
thought of the time, mystical or quaintly 
satirical, as the will of the sculptor had 
fashioned them. The strange mixture of 
obscene jest or sarcasm with sacred designs 
has puzzled antiquaries; they have tried 
to find its origin in secret Gnostic heresies 
derived by the Templars from the east. 
There is no need of any solution but that 
which the age itself furnishes; and those 
who remember that the Church witnessed all 
the saturnalia of the idle winter months,— 
the Feast of Fools, the Feast of the Ass, 
and the performance of Mysteries,—will not 
wonder if a certain sympathy existed be- 
tween the building and its mixed purposes. 
If our own times tolerated a mock celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, they would scarcely 
take offence at a few heads of asses or devils 
about the church-porch or under the chan- 
cel-seats. To the peasant of the Middle 
Ages a sense of incongruity never presented 





itself. His holidays were given him by the 


take part in a procession, or to act a part in 
a Mystery, whether as God the Father or as 
Barabbas, was a prospect which solaced his 
working-hours in the field. It was not that 
the distinction between serious and profane 
was obliterated, but that both were allowed 
to exist under the same roof, just as in old 
manuscript collections of poetry we find per- 
haps halfa dozen indecent songs interspersed 

‘ among hymns to the Virgin and moral poems. 
The Ribalds of the Reformation who dis- 
turbed the service of the mass, or pasquin- 
aded its preachers, were more severely log- 
ical in their conduct than Dr. Maitland’s 
title for them implics. They were only 
breaching the walls of the Church with its 
old furniture. But during the Middle Ages 
there can be no question that the Church 
was chiefly maintained by its universality. 
It did not content itself with a few great 
epochs of life, with a single day in the week, 
or with a single faculty of the soul; it led 
the faithful as it were by the hand through 
life ; it interwove itself with sorrow and joy ; 
it was the cradle of science and art ; it was 
beaten back from law and politics, but it 
occupied them as debatable ground to the 
last; and lest the soldier should escape it, it 
consecrated the service of arms, and called 
it chivalry. 

Apologists for medieval Catholicism are 
apt to talk of the monasteries as a great an- 
tidote for pauperism. They certainly were 
the best improvers of land during the some- 
what limited period in which retainers were 
more valuable to the nobles than laborers ; 
and if, as corporate bodies, they could not 
compete with the squires when agriculture 
became a study, they were still popular land- 
lords from their very conservatism. The 
value of a great house, with resident pro- 
prietors and with large granaries, was also 
one which would be keenly felt when roads 
were bad and famines usual. But setting 
aside these chance results of the system, 
there seems no reason to believe that it was 
ever a sufficient substitute for our own pa- 
rochial systems. To a certain extent the 
convents no doubt gave alms; at a time 
when charity was a sacred duty, they could 
scarcely do otherwise; but the doles admin- 
istered at the convent doors would only re- 
lieve neighbors and a few vagrants. On the 
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| other hand, the evidence of statutes, chron- 
Church, and he served God in his mirth; to, 


icles, and popular songs, etc., sufficiently 
shows that the abbots preferred entertaining 
the rich to relieving the poor. Again, the 
money of rich penitents might be diverted 
from the relief of distress to carve an oriel 
or glaze a window without any great shock 
to the conscience of any but the most devout 
men; the great examples of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and of the spikenard poured on 
the Saviour’s feet, were an obvious apology. 
The men who built Netley Abbey as a sum- 
mer-house, and cultivated the vine on the 
Hampshire slopes, did not, we may be sure, 
regard the relief of the sick and aged as the 
primary destination of their revenues. But, 
moreover, the Reformation showed that in- 
debtedness was the normal state of conven- 
tualestablishments. They continued to spend 
largely, and they had come to farm ill; the 
devotion of the rich had decreased, and the 
fifteenth century had founded only one mon- 
astery for ten that had arisen in the twelfth. 
Like the Jesuits at a later date, the monks 
availed themselves of their foreign connec- 
tion to recruit their fortunes by trade; but 
this position of beggarly greatness striving 
to keep up appearances was ill fitted to sus- 
tain the pauperism of the state in addition 
to its own burden. We know from Henry 
VIIL.’s statutes that vagrancy had become a 
nuisance before the king had suppressed a 
single monastery. We know that the. great 
change was effected with some violence to 
the religious sentiment of the people, but 
without occasioning any material suffering. 
Fifteen or twenty years later, under a weak 
government, the people, vaguely conscious 
of distress, rose up and clamored for a re- 
turn to the old ways. It was not that much 
had been taken from them, but that what was 
given them in return had never been carried 
out; that men glutted with the spoil of the 
Church were trying to enclose the commons, 
and because, under the strong stimulus of 
trade, whole villages were dismantled to be- 
come sheepfolds. Against the evidence of 
popular regret for the hierarchy we may 
fairly place the more credible witness of the 
rioters under Wat Tyler, who made the de- 
struction of all orders, except those of the 
mendicant friars, an article in their pro- 
gramme of state reform. 

What tc actual state of the people was 
during the reign of any one of the Plantag- 
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enets can only be conjectured from imperfect of expense were few. 


data. We know that under Edward III. the | 
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Their houses were 
cabins of wood, which a day’s labor pro- 


average wages of a day laborer were from | vided, and which on occasion could be taken 
two to three shillings of our money; that | away in a cart; their furniture was a settle 
the quarter of wheat was often sold for eigh-| land a pot. The pedler traversed the country 
teen shillings, and that butcher’s meat was | from time to time ; but even this traffic can- 
proportionally cheap. We know that meat not have been extensive, when the smallest 


| 
| 
| 


was considered part of the regular diet of, 


household servants, and that ploughmen | 
were forbidden by statute to spend more 
than fifteen shillings a yard on their dress. 
Facts such as these have induced Mr. Hal- 
lam and Mr. Froude to believe that the lower 
classes of our countrymen have suffered in 
material well-being from the progress which 
has enriched merchants and manufacturers. 
But the evidence of statutes and averages is 
a little delusive. The rate of wages must 
be diminished by subtracting from its yearly 
sum the idle winter months in which nothing 
was done, the numerous feasts of the Church 
on which idleness was a duty, and the days 
of forced labor for the feudal lord. With 
these deductions, the wages of a peasant in 
the Middle Ages will scarcely exceed those 
of a Dorsetshire laborer at present. The 
greater cheapness of food formerly is yet 
more disputable; what with bad farming 
and bad roads, variations in its price pre- 
vailed to an extent which would now be in- 
credible ; and if in the first few months after 
harvest the loaf which would now cost a 
shilling was sold for fourpence, it constantly 
rose to cight or twelve times its value before 
the next harvest had been gathered in. The 
cotticrs of a country manor had no resource 
against these seasons of scarcity except in 
the pigs and poultry which they kept on their 
little plots of ground; and we constantly 
hear that they eked out life with nettles, or 
green corn, or the bark of trees. Famine, 
therefore, was an institution in the land; 
and dysentery, scrofula, and leprosy followed 
inexorably in its train. The evil was partly 
mitigated by the fact, that only the strong 
and healthy could ever grow up; the imper- 
fect science of the times was unable to rear 
the sickly child or transmit diseased life 
through a series of wretched generations. 
But in spite of this greater hardihood among 
adults, their bodily stature was small and 
their average life short. They spent more 
than their descendants can afford upon a 
single dress, both because the dress lasted 
them for years, and because their occasions 





coin in circulation was equal to fourpence of 
our money. Unless he were member of a 
guild, which insured him against fire, travel, 
and law, the three most likely misfortunes 
of the time, the peasant’s ordinary expenses 
were confined to his dress and the Church. 
If he saved money, he invited oppression ; 
—his lord was a remote danger; but the 
bailiff, the verger, and the summoner were 
foes at his very threshold, who would watch 
the signs of prosperity, and who always had 
law at hand to enforce oppression. If he 
were strong or wary enough to escape these, 
the sheriff might ruin him with a few cita- 
tions to serve on jurics out of the county. 
The high might defy the laws, and the 
humble escape them; but for all who had 
substance without power the danger from 
the rival courts of law was like the passage 
for Bunyan’s pilgrims between Pope and 
Pagan. 

A sketch of the Middle Ages, though it 
only embrace from the middle of the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century, must necessarily 
give very partial idcas of some two centuries 
and a half ina nation’s life. ‘The great point 
is to establish to readers who have been 
trained on Robertson or on the Lives of the 
Saints that these times have a character of 
their own. They form a distinct epoch in 
history ; and if a single essay cannot do 
them justice, the nicknames currently applied 
are stid more imperfect. They are not law- 
less ages, in the sense of wanting legal sys- 
tems or the love of order; rather they are 
distinguished by an excessive love of legis- 
lation and police; the laws, oppressive in 
themselves, are more often perverted than 
violated. Neither can the term Dark Ages 
be used with any propriety of times which 
possessed a large literature of their own, 
and which were ceaselessly occupied in rec- 
onciling Christianity as a system of faith 
and action to the grandest philosophy of 
Greece. Yet neither on that account are 
they ages of faith, unless we hold that faith 
to be profound must be uncritical, or that it 
applies to the framework of a system rather 
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than to its thoughts. Too strong, too con- | classical theory, which at most only recog- 
sistent to be despised, they are also too gross | nized aristocratic senates, or partnerships 
and hard to deserve regret in themselves, | between governing families. Aristotle dis- 
whatever fecling they may inspire in com- | tinctly says, that a free state will be unman- 
parison with some more corrupt or coward- | ageable if it number as many as one hundred 
ly periods that have since visited the world. | thousand citizens; they cannot all meet in 
They must be judged by their works which | the agora; and yet no freeman can be de- 
have followed them. The popular instinct | prived of political action. The Middle Ages 
which connects them with feudalism and | solved the problem the more easily because 
chivalry, with the medieval Church and the | their conception of individual rights was a 
schoolmen, however vaguely it may appreci- | little imperfect: they looked at results in 
ate all these, is right, after all, in its test. |the gross, and were satisfied if the general 
Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that, after | sum of taxation was procured, or the general 
all the work of change has been summed up, | due of punishment inflicted, though some in- 
we inherit something from the Middle Ages | equalities might have occurred in the assess- 
beyond a few gray ruins, or legal technicali- | ment. We may often trace the indirect ef- 
ties, or even the groundwork of our parlia-| fects of this personal theory upon society. 
mentary constitution. Marriage by Roman law was a mere contract. 
In the very first rank among medieval | The Church called it a sacrament, but made 
ideas, we are disposed to place the constitu- | no change in the legal character of the con- 
tion of society on the personal basis. Greece | nection. But in the hands of English law- 
and Rome had created a system of property | yers it became a union of a kind hitherto 
under which men and women might be mere | unexampled: uniting life to life under the 
chattels, and had extended the family sys- | sanction of society in a bond whose date 
tem to become the basis of the state and yet | could never be altered, and from whose con- 
include strangers. The distinctive feature | sequences there was no escape ; creating a 
of feudalism is, that it establishes a new re- | new existence for the woman and definite 
lation under which the dependent is neither | rights for her children. Ubi tu Caius, ego 
son nor slave, and is connected by rights | Caia, finds no analogy in the English mar- 
and duties not only with his lord but with | riage-formula: it may be pagan in some of 
the head of the state. The negative good: its words, as Grimm surmises ; in its general 
of this theory was incalculable ; it saved Eu- | bearing it indicates the formation of a family 
rope from an oligarchy of mere thing-own- | tie, so distinct that it may fairly be called 
ers, like the Roman nobles, and it prevented | new. 
the formation of clans, like the Irish. It} Another cardinal idea which we owe to 
confounded all conceptions of absolute rank | the Middle Ages is that of the gentleman. 
when the same man was at once vassal and | Of course, the conception of an upper class, 
lord. It enlisted the honor of the higher | distinguished by birth, by refinement, and 
orders to do justice to their inferiors; and {| by the habit of command, is as old as the 
imperfect as the safeguard was, it was better | society of men. But the existence of sucha 
than none. The theory had its weak side: | class had hitherto been accepted as a fact 
it gave sovereignty the appearance of per-| connected somehow with the possession of 
sonal property; it furnished a pretext for | wealth, to be regarded with envy or hatred 
the wars of the Roses, and conducted Charles ; by all who were not privileged. In fact, the 
Stuart to the scaffold; but it also invested | model gentleman of Athens was a mixture of 
the rights of the subject with an equal dig- | ruffian and charlatan ; the better part of his 
nity, and gave corporations that personal | character was based on his self-respect, and 
character from which the whole representative | his actions subject to this reserve were de- 
theory is derived. We must go back to the | voted to self-indulgence. Not among the 
old idea of the corporation as a union of! xadol xiyaoi of a Greek city could any rever- 
many men into one organic life, one feudal | ence for honor as the law of life be found ; 
personality, before we can understand the | that exquisite instinct of the highest minds, 
theory that one or two members of a society | which cultivates truth for its own loveliness, 
may represent and express a thousand dif- | was at best the cloudy ideal of a few philos- 
ferent wills. The idea was foreign to all|ophers. Chivalry brought it home to every 
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man, as Christianity had popularized the 


absence of petty detail, and from the great- 


highest results of Marcus Aurelius. Again, ness of the original design. To match one 


partly from its intense vigor, the old classi- 
cal life was unsympathetic and hard : it built 
no hospitals for lepers and no almshouses for 
its poor; it had no respect for weakness or 
for the fallen. The contrasts of medieval 
character in this respect are no doubt more 
striking on paper than they were in fact: 
the knight was not always or often true to 
his rules ; but still those rules existed, deriv- 
ing their strength from the first facts of his 
faith, and pleading against him before his own 
conscience if he wantonly broke through 
them. But, above all, sobriety and simplicity 
of tone, an absence of all self-seeking, were 
part of the medieval idea of a gentleman. 
The modern tricks of veneer and advertise- 
ment were unknown to the less scientific 
vanity of our forefathers. The difference is 
most striking in literature. Since the pub- 
lication of Rousseau’s Memoirs, a depraved 
passion for self-analysis and self-exposure 
would seem to have become universal. 
Every season witnesses the appearance of 
some half-dozen novels in which the most 
sacred experiences of private life are recorded 
with scarcely the affectation of disguise. To 
be naked and not ashamed is a great evil in 
itself; but this publicity of sentiment has led 
further to the disbelief in its existence; and 
because passion has been travestied on the 
stage, we begin to think that it is by its 
nature theatrical. We cannot dissect a 
corpse and believe in its life. Fortunately 
for medieval authors, their genius was rather 
constructive than analytical; they did not 
care for the intricacies of sentiment, and 
habit and a manly reserve forbade them to 
make capital of their old emotions. The 
poet spoke openly of his love as the knight 
wore his lady’s colors upon his crest. The 
times were gross, and their literature is 
often impure, but it is not immoral ; it does 
not debauch the soul. The shadesin Dante’s 
Inferno are better company than the crea- 
tions of Messrs. Balzac and Feydeau; the 
damned spirits have not lost all their good- 
ness; they have not confounded right and 
wrong; they are not casuists against God. 
A deep sense of sin was paralleled by a vivid 
conception of the unapproached ideal. The 
knights of the Morte d’ Arthur, Petrarch’s 
Laura, and Dante’s Beatrice, have a certain 
statuesque completeness at once from the 


of Mr. Thackeray’s characters against these, 
would be to place the photograph of a street- 
beggar by the side of the Moses of Michael 
Angelo. 

The Middle Ages, then, through their 
manliness and their artistic beauty, were 
idealist, and chiefly regarded the better side 
of life. Probably it was this feature that 
mainly determined the higher position of 
women. More importance has been at- 
tached to this than it deserves; apart from 
poetry the woman of the thirteenth century 
was regarded on biblical grounds as man’s 
inferior, as impure, and inheriting a curse ; 
practically she grew up without education, 
married without love, and was employed 
chiefly in household drudgery. Still the 
nature of the marriage connection had been 
elevated, and Cato’s good-natured loan of 
his wife for a few months to a friend would 
have been looked upon as something worse 
than a naiveté by the barons who signed 
Magna Charta. Again, the steady praise of 
love as the reward of success and the occu- 
pation of life, in literature of a widely differ- 
ent kind from the Milesia Crimina, had its 
share in raising women to the dignity of 
companions. The popular explanations of 
this change, from Teutonic reverence for wo- 
men, or from the worship of the Virgin, have 
only a partial truth. In fact, there is no evi- 
dence that the German tribes have ever had 
a characteristic feeling of the kind; they 
did not trade in dishonor, like the Roman 
senators whom Tacitus knew; but through- 
out history their favorite types of woman- 
hood have been the virago like Brunhilda, 
or the patient slave like Griselda. The cul- 
tus of the Virgin is at least as much a con- 
sequence as a cause; it served to excuse a 
feeling which the coarse monastic contempt 
for the sex depreciated. It seems simpler 
to view it as part of a newly developed feel- 
ing for good, and regard for all who had any 
part in humanity. 

There is something at once strange and 
melancholy in the sentiments with which we, 
who are gray with the experience of four ad- 
ditional centuries, look back upon the splen- 
did day-dreams of our forefathers. It is no 
question of a sudden enthusiasm, like that 
which accompanied the Crusades, the Re- 





| naissance, or the French Revolution. Men, 
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whose intellects we cannot affect to despise, 
regarded the future of the world as altogether 
in their own hands for good orbad. They were 
not hopeful, rather they doubted the issue, 
and expected to see the approaching triumph 
of Antichrist. Their pages burn with predic- 
tions of coming doom. But they never 
questioned the power of the mind to distin- 
. guish what was real and divine in the crum- 
bling systems under whose shadow they dwelt, 
and they therefore looked upon all law as a 
matter of eternal interest, based upon God’s 
will, taught in Scripture, and applicable with 
an infinite elasticity to the smallest as well 
as the greatest concerns of life. They pun- 
ished mercilessly because they regarded all 
offences as crimes. Yet the mere fact that 
they believed in a system external to them- 
selves, saved them from the austerity of tone 
which marked the English Puritans of a 
later date. Enclosed by what seem to us the 
most arbitrary of Church and state politics, 
directed in every action, living in public, 
they were all the more at liberty to give free 
play to temperament and character within 
the ordained limits. The whole constitution 
of society partook of the universality which 
the Church represented ; within its narrow 
limits the widest differences of art and 
thought, devotion and mirth, found a home. 
Our object has been to prove that the 
Middle Ages had a civilization of their own; 
that they were not mercly a chaotic period, 
during which society was struggling upwards 
out of the abyss, and “ pawing to set free its 
hinder parts.” But the mere fact that a so- 
ciety is highly organized does not of course 
imply that its individual menbers have at- 
tained a high stage of development, or that 
the masses are happy. There was probably 
nothing in those times which ordinary men 
and women of the present day need regret. 
The chances of life were more uncertain ; 
food and clothing scarcer than now ; disease 
prevalent in its most loathsome forms; and 
the modern conception of comfort yet un- 
created. The externals of a comprehensive 
Church system concealed every shape of sin; 
the grosser vices of the flesh prevailed in 
forms which no modern history can record ; 
murder and rapine contended with law for 
victory; and perjury was the great weapon 
of the weak against the strong. Our own 
vices are undoubtedly more decorous and 
less violent. Yet these centuries were not 
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altogether miserable in their own account ; 
population did not die out as in the decline 
of the Roman and Spanish empires; men 
lived and were glad to live. It seems as if 
by a subtle forethought of nature the very 
evils of this period brought with them a cer- 
tain compensation, so that vigor and deci- 
sion of character were brought out by the pit- 
iless training of necessity. Moreover, the 
very fact that ranks were unalterably distinct 
promoted their intercourse : down to a late 
period the lord and his household dined at 
the same table; and the peasant who could 
never be knighted might yetrise, like Break- 
spear, to be pope. Taking all this into ac- 
count, considering the manifold influences of 
the Church, and the diversity of occupations 
which were thrust upon every man, we are 
inclined to believe that the people generally 
were better educated than they are now, and 
that fearless original character was more 
commonly to be met with. That dcad level 
of opinion which newspapers and railways 
create, the rigid conventions of modern so- 
ciety, and the abject cowardice that submits 
to them, were comparatively unknown in the 
old times ; the men were less patient of con- 
trol, and the forces acting upon them weaker 
in degree. It has been reserved to our own 
days to preach up the fear of men as the law 
of life; to believe that success can make a 
hero, and public opinion a truth ; to caleu- 
late what enjoyment of earth will not dis- 
qualify.for heaven. It is true that we in 
England have not yet sunk to the, ideal of 
Neapolitan sovereignty, which desires to see 
its subjects “little asses and little saints.” 
Our struggle for existence requires that we 
should breed engincers, and chemists, and 
navigators, and factory operatives. To have 
all these, and to make them work with the 
smallest possible waste, is modern progress. 
We have reached a Pisgah from which we 
can look back contemptuously on the desert 
in which our fathers wandered,—on the ab- 
stract thought of Athens, the faith of Gali- 
lee, and the chivalry that saved Europe from 
the Mussulman. Instead of Plato and his 
Republic, we have Prince Albert and the 
Exhibition ; instead of Charlemagne, Louis 
Napoleon; and in place of St. Paul, Mr. 
Spurgeon. 

The series of works which is now passing 
through the press under the auspices of the 


| Record Commission ought to add largely to 
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the popular appreciation of the Middle Ages. 
Messrs. Brewer, Shirley, Riley, and Steven- 
son have enhanced the value of their publi- 
cations by prefaces, which deserve on many 
accounts to be collected and published sep- 
arately. Failing this, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Brewer and Mr. Shirley at least will at- 
tempt more original work ; a history of the 
schoolmen from the former, or of Wycliffe 
and his times from the latter, would be ster- 
jing additions to literature. Mr. Luard has 
contented himself with the comparatively 
unambitious task of constructing a sound 
‘critical text, and has succeeded to admira- 
tion. Perhaps it was unavoidable that some 
failures should. occur in a large series. In 
one instance the Master of the Rolls selected 
an editor of great and deserved reputation, 
who from age or neglect has produced a 
most slovenly work; in another case the 
gentleman chosen was compelled to learn his 
work as he went on, and unluckily published 
his first volume before he had mastered the 
rudiments of the subject. Again, why the 
Saxon Chronicle, which has mostly appeared 
in the Monumenta Britannica, should have 
been prepared for a second publication, when 
it is known that the Oxford press will soon 
issue it, for the third time in thirty years, 
from the hand of the most competent Oxford 
scholar, is a question which ought to receive 
an official answer. In matters where few 
are interested, and fewer still in a position 
to criticise, it is only right that public opin- 
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ion should be satisfied on all questionable 
points. 

There is yet another subject of some im- 
portance. Sir John Romilly is understood 
to have laid it down as a rule, that no work 
already in print shall be published in the 
Rolls Series till the manuscripts in the pub- 
lic archives are exhausted. ‘This latter event 
is not likely to occur during the present cen- 
tury. Now it is not too much to say that 
the works of Ockham, the Opus Majus of 
Roger Bacon, and the writings of Grosteste, 
or of Wyclifie, are much more important for 
the student of history than the Chronicles of 
Capgrave or John of Oxenedes. They are 
also for practical purposes inaccessible ; 
either not to be bought at all, or only to be 
bought by rich men; and the black-letter 
text of the old editions is a great drawback 
to study. The four writers whom we have 
mentioned were more or less under church 
censure, and do not therefore find a place in 
the series of the Abbé Migne. It is disgrace- 
ful to England that the greatest productions 
of Oxford men in the Middle Ages have never 
found a publisher in their own country. It 
will be doubly discreditable if the preference 
of fact over thought, and a mere official rule, 
prevail to perpetuate our neglect ; and if the 
meanest monk who can be called a chronicler 
obtains an immortality of broad type and 
fair margins which is denied to the founder 
of physical science and to the precursor of 
Locke. 





To Harpen Woop For SuiIrsuitpinc.— 
Sir Joseph Bankes, in his Universal Geography, 
makes mention of the ancient inhabitants of 
Teneriffe having possessed the secret of harden- 
ing wood that was impenetrable to the chisel. 
He adds, ‘that much of this wood is still to be 
found in the o/d vaults of the place.” Let me 
recommend tourists, in that direction, to try and 
obtain some of the wood, in order that analysis 
may determine the fluid that was used in their 
process. They would confer a benefit on their 
country. First, because there is a scarcity of 
seasoned wood in the dockyards ; and secondly, 
wood that cun be made “impenetrable to the 
chisel,””? might be better able to resist the effects 
of rifled cannons !!! 

In the absence of any better method for 
“hardening and seasoning wood” in a very 








brief time—likewise rendering it “ fire-proof and 
proof against the ravages of marine insects ”— 
I beg leave to transcribe my process, which I 
recommend to the notice of shipbuilders and 
others :— 

Directions—The wood is introdueed into a 
close vessel, which is exhausted of air; solution 
of alum (of double the usual strength) is then 
admitted, and forced in by the pump till the 
pressure is from one hundred and ten to one 
hundred and forty pounds to the square inch. 
The wood becomes “ tanned” by the alum. 

If there is any better known process, I feel 
certain that the admiralty, and our private 
shipbuilders, will feel thankful to any corre- 
spondent of “‘N. and Q.” who will furnsih it. 

ParciTe Naves! 


—Notes and Queries. 
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PART Il. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

FRANCISCO came in with a singular ex- 
pression in his face and looks. The won- 
derful disclosure he had heard so lately af- 
fected him mightily, as might be imagined, 
and he was conscious that it had affected 
him. The result was that he looked round 
him with « watchful and jealous observation, 
as a man might do who felt himself slightly 
intoxicated, and defied anybody else to no- 
tice it. With this instinctive desire to con- 
ceal the thoughts which kept up a continual 
turmoil within him, he eyed the two women 
severely, and addressed them with an aus- 
terity and seriousness quite unnatural to the 
young man. I{e was afraid they should see 
how his veins swelled and throbbed—how 
his figure dilated in spite of himsclf—and 
how a perfect fairyland of hopes crowded 
upon him. So, as he was too proud to dis- 
cover the extent of his emotion to his hum- 
ble companions, he had no refuge but in an 
artificial reserve, which was much more re- 
markable, and by no means so pleasant, as 
the warm excitement and agitation which it 
was meant to conceal. He made his saluta- 
tions to Teta very briefly, and then, instead 
of asking any questions, made a step out 
upon the balcony, and, leaning over the rail- 
ing, looked down upon the deep little court 
below, with its little fountain tinkling and 
shining in the cool shade. An hour before, 
a pretty little figure, in a flutter of light 
muslin flounces,—for it was a true St. Mar- 
tin’s summer that November,—had been 
pensively flitting up and down with a book 
in its hand upon the loggia on the first floor ; 
but it is to be doubted whether Francisco at 
that moment would have perceived even the 
signorina Inglese. He stood leaning over 
Teta’s balcony, turning round and round 
upon his finger a ring of somewhat question- 
able metal, sct with a cameo-flora of small 
value, sometimes glancing up across the 
roofs at the green side of Pincio, with its 
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egraphic communications behind mm. They 
managed a hurried consultation all in silence, 
while Teta continued busy with her table- 
linen. ‘Shall you speak to him?” asked 
Mariuccia with her eyes. ‘ What do you 
think of him?—is it not strange he says 
nothing ?”—-* Patienza!” answered Teta, 
under her breath, casting watchful looks at 
him over the head of her companion. She 
went bustling about now, putting up her 
tablecloths and napkins—calling his atten- 
tion without any words—saying nothing 
even to Mariuccia—only making demonstra- 
tion of her presence by the sound of her 
firm, lively footstep, and the rustle of her 
dress. This unspoken call upon him recalled 
Francisco presently to himself. He came 
in from the balcony with an impatient step, 
hovered into the room, looking curiously, 
but without seeing, what Teta was about, 
and for a moment waiting in uneasy silence 
for some one else to begin the conversation. 
Teta, however, bustled about imperturbably 
putting up her linen. She gave him no as- 
sistance; and Mariuccia dealt only in wist- 
ful, pitiful, reverential glances, and did not 
speak. 

“‘So, Sora Teta,” said Francisco at last, 
in a little burst, “there is a story, it ap- 
pears; and you have all known it, you good 
people, and only now, when it’s dangerous, 
you tell it to me!” 

This natural expression of petulance burst 
from him almost unawares, for by moments 
the young man did feel that to tell him this 
secret of his birth now, was in reality to do 
him an injury. What chance had he of 
overcoming all the difficulties before him, 
and establishing his position as Duke Agos- 
tini? and as Francisco the painter, what 
could he ever be again, but a discontented 
and repining man ? 

“Excellency,” said Teta, suddenly facing 
round upon him with her armful of linen, 
“should Mariuccia have given you the news 
for a sweetmeat at Rocca, or put it in your 


carriages gleaming past in the sunshine, but | Befana stocking at St. Michacl’s, instead of 


oftencr watching mechanically the flow of 
the pure bright water of the little fountain 
into its homely basin. 





The tinkle of that | a man, and 


your little gun and sword? Was it not bet- 
ter for you a great deal to wait till you were 
could do something? Tor tobe 


dropping satisfied his restlessness—it was a | sure there will be much to do, Don Fran- 


relief to him to string upon its monotonous 


| 


cisco; your excellency’s enemies are not to 


cadence the broken beadroll of his own over- | be despised.” 


exciting thoughts. 


Francisco’s face reddened in spite of him- 


The two women exchanged looks and tel- | self—something of reality grew into the 
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marvellous tale when another voice repeated 
that astonishing title. A thrill of renewed 
but pleasant excitement ran through his 
frame; his good-humor came back to him. 
He no longer reminded himself of the dread 
possibility of falling back again into the 
rank and place with which he had been so 
very well content when the sun rose on this 
miraculous morning. He was twenty, and 
might be one of the most notable nobles of 
Rome. Teta’s address threw a veil over the 
Piazza Trajano and Francisco the painter. 
For the moment it was the Duke Agostini, 
grand in his newly appointed glories, who 
threw himself, splendid yet blushing, into 
that very grand, very shabby old rococo 
chair, which was one of the special features 
of Teta’s room. 

‘“‘ My enemies! I had not an enemy in the 
world this morning,” said Francisco, his ex- 
citement running over in a little tremulous 
laughter. ‘Who are they? I have not 
considered that side of the question.” 

“Ah, Madonna Santissima! that thou 
shouldst have enemies, my innocent child!” 
said Mariuccia, in a fervent whisper, ‘and 
they such as should be thy dearest friends! ” 

‘* Eccellenza,” said Teta, solemnly, stand- 
ing with one arm thrust out from her side, 
and the other burdened with the last bundle 
of her linen; “first of all, there is the duch- 
essa.” 

Francisco’s brow darkened; he did not 
say any thing; he merely acknowledged her 
name with a slight, almost haughty gesture, 
half of shame, half of defiance. 

“And after the duchessa,” continued 
Teta, with great unction and emphasis, 
‘Donna Anna; and after Donna Anna, Don 
Angelo Lontoria, her husband, and all the 
friends they can make. You were well to 
be a man, signore mio—you have enough 
of battles to fight.” 

As she stood there fronting him with her 
full figure, her bold head, her stately Ro- 
men bearing, Teta looked a buxom war- 
goddess, ready at least for any amount of 
battles which could be fought by word and 
gesture. Whatever the young hero’s senti- 
ments might be, Teta’s spirit rose with the 
warmest impulse of pugnacity at thought of 
this contest. Donna Anna was somewhere 
near her own age, and had left reminiscences 
in the mind of Cenci’s daughter, which did 
not dispose Teta to grieve over the heiress’ 
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possible downfall ; and the duchessa was the 
natural enemy of the high-spirited girl, who 
had been all but born in her service. On 
Francisco’s behalf Teta would have exulted 
to confront both the ladies, and utter her 
Roman mind freely in racy Italian, with an 
unlimited force of adjective; for Gaetano’s 
gifts made his couriership a very independ- 
ent personage; and Teta, when all her 
apartments were let, veiled her bonnet to 
nobody. She set her disengaged hand firmly 
on her waist, and thrust out her elbow like 
any English Bellona;—such natural and 
womanful sentiments being catholic, and 
beyond the narrow restraints of nationality. 
Francisco plucked his brown moustache and 
looked at her: he knew nothing of Donna 
Anna; he was calm, and destitute of that 
pleasant fervor of antagonism. With a vague 
sensation that to have such adversaries was 
the first splendid circumstance in his new 
fortune, he repeated their names composedly 
to himself. 

“Donna Anna! Well,” said Francisco, 
after a pause, “ she is rich enough already— 
or her husband is; but I confess to you, my 
good Teta,” he said, grandly, “that if the 
present possessors had, like myself, no other 
prospects, I should have hesitated to ruin 
another family for my own sole good.” 

“The blessed child!” cried Mariuccia, 
hastily snatching and kissing her nursling’s 
hand. 

“ Don Francisco,” said Teta, not without 
a little sarcasm “ your excellency is too good 
to live. For my part, I am not so much con- 
cerned for Donna Anna: I know her, as it 
happens. Holy Santa Theresa, how well I 
know her! And as for the duchessa—” 

“Do me the pleasure to say nothing about 
the duchessa,” said Francisco, in a harsh, 
constrained voice. 

Teta came to a dead stop, and considered 
whether she should be angry; but, looking 
at the young man, as he sat unconsciously 
plucking his moustache, with that cloud upon 
his face, Teta for the first time perceived, 
with a little awe and perturbation, a gleam 
of the duchessa herself in that younger and 
more lovable countenance, which completely 
silenced her indignation. No one had ever 
seen the likeness before; but from that day, 
few looked at Francisco without more or less 
perceiving it. Nature still existed, though 
under those unnatural conditions. From 
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the moment when he first knew of the rela- 
tionship between them, it had been intoler- 
able to the young man to hear the name of 
the woman who was his mother. She was 
his bitterest enemy, certain to stand out 
against his claims with the fiercest opposi- 
tion. It was impossible that he could feel 
any tenderness for her; but he could not 
bear the mention of her name. 

“ Benissimo!” said Teta, drawing a long 
breath after an interval of silence, “ I will 
do your excellency that pleasure; but you 
must see my mother, if it is possible, and 
Madame Margherita. Madame Margherita 
is so much employed emong the Forestieri, 
that it is hard to find her. See now, I will 
go and ask for her presently. You shall 
have a famous dish of maccaroni con Sugo 
for supper, Don Francisco. Return, if you 
please an hour after the Ave Maria, then 
there will be time to talk ; and you can make 
an end of it, and know all that we women 
have to tell you. Unhappily, signore mio, 
we are all women; for, to be sure, you were 
a baby, and fell into the hands of such ; and 
we shall be all the less likely to trouble you 
when you gain your cause. Mariucciais old; 
Ihave no children. We shall not tease you 
about all our people. I think, on the whole, 
eccellenza, you will be fortunate with your 
witnesses. Blessed Santa Theresa! so many 
of us too!” 

“Be sure I will remember my obligations 
to you all, Sora Teta,” said Francisco, 
grandly, as he rose from his chair. Mari- 
uccia could not restrain herself as he saun- 
tered forth, superb in his young dignity. 
She was not affronted at the small.notice he 
had taken of her. He was her own child 
and nursling, and to be pardoned seventy 
times seven offences. It was pride and ex- 
ultation alone inspired her as she am sight 
of him down the stairs. 

“Madonna Santissima! Is not he a 
prince? There is not a beggar on the road- 
side but would know thee to be noble, bello 
mio!” cried Mariuccia. ‘Tell me, Teta, 
among all your rich Forestieri, have you 
ever seen so princely a man?” 

“FE Romano,” said Teta, with careless 
pride; “he is a Roman.” Then she closed 
her great cupboard, and locked it with an 
emphasis. “If it will amuse you, Mariuccia 
mia, you can look to the sugo while I seek 
Madame Margherita; for, believe me, I 
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would not trust the supper for our young 
don to the woman yonder in the kitchen. 
Ah,” added Teta, with another long breath, 
“bella duchessa, it will be hard work for 
thee to deny thine own face!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tr was drawing towards evening, and the 
Corso was thronged as usual, when Francisco 
descended the long stairs, and came out into 
the gay crowd. November—but the sky 
shining overhead with that deep steadfast 
imperturbable blue, which, further north, is 
the glory of summer days alone—and the 
passing earriages all brilliant with bright 
colors, the toilette of summer warmed with 
autumnal ribbons, and loose glories of un- 
necessary shawl and mantle. That idle cur- 
rent of life had left the sunny eminence of 
Pincio as the great arch of blue sky reddened 
over in magnificent circles of color towards 
the west, for this final delight of Roman 
promenaders. Few scenes could have been 
supposed more unlike the solemn associa- 
tions which unaccustomed travellers connect 
with the very name of the Eternal City. 
There is nothing eternal in the Rome of the 
Corso—in that narrow line of street full of 
bright shops, and houses let to the Fores- 
tieri, interrupted here and there by the stuc- 
coed facade of a seventeenth century church, 
or the blank front of a big palace: nothing 
solemn in the gay line of carriages, the 
pretty toilettes, nor in the preposterous chil- 
dren and red jacketed nurses, who form an 
admiring chorus, and keep Roman flirtations 
in countenance. Neither is the crowd on 
foot of a seriously impressive character : 
these are not the graceful Italians of ro- 
mance, with dark, visionary countenance, 
lithe frame, and mysterious deportment ; on 
the contrary, an unslender, unvisionary race, 
strong in nothing more than in gross flesh 
and blood, go gayly thronging along the 
pavement ; peasant women among them with 
white handkerchiefs on their ample shoulders, 
carrying their heads like so many duchesses ; 
Roman girls of full-developed form, with 
their glossy, uncovered locks gleaming to the 
light, and little inferior in point of bearing 
to the Contadini; Roman men with heads 
that might do for a Hadrian or an Antonine 
— bull-necked, bullet-headed, substantial 
figures, neither poetical nor imaginative, but 
strong, gross, and forcible, like the coarse, 
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forcible Romans of an elder age. Francisco 
strayed along the pavement through the 
midst of that vociferous throng. Last night 
he had entered into all the humors of the 
crowd with the fervor of true local feeling, 
knowing himself one of them. To-day every 
thing was changed; he set his hat over his 
eyes, and answered very briefly the passing 
salutations of his acquaintance. His looks 
wandered rather to the stream of carriages 
than to the flood of passengers on foot. He 
was looking, not with the universal admira- 
tion of youth for pretty faces passing, but 
with ascrutiny, haughty and earnest, for one 
or two faces which were not pretty,—for the 
old duchessa, who drove every day through 
that ancient scene of her triumphs, with an 
old dame de compagnie as unlovely as her- 
self, and a couple of tiny spaniels lost in the 
heap of wrappings which encumbered the 
front seat of the carriage; and for the pale 
countenance of Donna Anna, dissatisfied and 
complaining, with her nurses and children, 
grudging always, in the midst of wealth, the 
postponement of her own personal hopes and 
inheritance. His mother and his sister! 


Francisco found little solace in these names’ 


of tenderness. He looked eagerly to see 
them, with a strange, unexplainable curios- 
ity, wondering whether the change which had 
passed upon himself would perhaps change 
the aspect of these faces, and whether that 
weird old duchess appeared to a stranger’s 
passing glance with a different look from 
that which she would bear to the more pene- 
trating gaze of her son. But he did not see 
either of the ladies as he pushed onward 
through the busy Corso. Then he went rap- 
idly with the same purpose up the winding 
ascent of the Pincian Hill, and loitered 
about there, looking into all the carriages, 
like many another idle young Roman. Far 
in the distance, the sun, just at setting, was 
burning upon a line of sea, visible over the 
head of that old solemn city, which from this 
height, heaving up darkly on its foundation 
of hills against that broad hemisphere of 
color in the west, looked more worthy of its 
name. There sat Rome, with her dark 
crowd of modern houses, hiding somewhere 
among them the tawny line of the Tiber, and 
dominated by the big dome of St. Peter’s. 
Modern Rome~—not that dumb, heathen 
mother sitting voiceless on her Palatine~ 
Rome astir with the tongues of strangers, 
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the jests and din of her own holiday-making 
children. There lay that dark human prob- 
lem, troublous puzzle of priests and men, in 
a doubtful precarious repose, like the old 
Albanian lake, with no Emissarium for its 
choke of rising waters, but with the tender 
country and quiet heights of hills beguiling 
the eye, beyond dark St. Peter yonder, into 
a gentle idyl of attendant nature, sweet 
Monte Mario and his brethren rising wistful 
against those celestial blushes of warm re- 
flection which glow over all that region of 
sky. Against that same flush of sunset the 
pines upon Pincio itself stand forth, all 
lined and traced in every delicate twig; and ' 
figures glide about with a noiseless motion, 
not because they are all impressed and 
quiet, but because the magic atmosphere has 
charmed the sound. Among these loiterers 
Francisco loitered in the new tumult of his 


fancies. The last carriage had lingered away 


out of this suddenly darkening, momentary, 
miraculous twilight. The Ave Maria had 
rung out from all the bellsof Rome. Work 
was over everywhere, and the stir of amuse- 
ment and relaxation quickened yonder in the 
hidden streets, though it was the quiet of 
night and rest that fell over that hill of Pleas- 
ure. The young painter lingered on the 
terraced road, playing with his own agitation 
and hopes, and slow to descend once more 
into discussion of that wonderful episode in 
his history that happened twenty years ago, 
when he was carried out of his princely 
birthplace under cover of Mariuccia’s shawl. 
It suited him better to wander up and down, 
with the air blowing fresh in his face, mount- 
ing in imagination to the high topgallant of 
his sudden fortune. To do that by a leap; 
to glance into the ineffable future, gleaming 
grand with wealth and honors; to take im- 
aginary- possession of the Genzaro palace ; 
to return, no longer a poor portrait painter, 
buta Roman noble, to the signorina Inglese, 
who had beguiled Francisco the painter out 
of his heart. It was more congenial to the 
young man’s mind to walk about in the soft 
night air, and to see one by one these stars 
come gleaming over him, than to descend to 
the lighted Corso, with all its cafés open, 
and to ciimb Teta’s long stair, and over the 
sugo and salad listen to the women and their 
recollections, and ascertain how far he could 
depend upon the testimony of Madame Mar- 
gherita. Francisco roused himself, however, 
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as the first hour of night rang from the Ro- 
man churches. He took his way slowly to 
the needful consultation, in spite of himself, 
somewhat contemptuous of Teta’s upper 
room, and the society of the faithful peasant 
and the English nurse. And it was only 
twelve hours old, this wonderful grandeur 
and elevation !—but such hours as these are 
years. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEN Francisco entered at Teta’s great 
door and began dreamily to ascend the stair, 
an accident befell him which warmed the 
half disgust he felt at the consultation be- 
fore him into warm and angry eagerness. 
There was a carriage at the door, though the 
young man in his excitement had not ob- 
served it, and half-way up the first flight of 
steps, Francisco, hitherto engrossed and un- 
observant, came suddenly upon Teta’s dis- 
tinguished lodgers, the English milord and 
his little granddaughter. Francisco, much 
abashed and embarrassed by the sudden en- 
counter, took off his hat and stood aside in 
the corner of the wall, while that radiant 
little apparition swept past him. A lovely 
little fairy, with sweet English complexion, 
light hair, too pale to be called golden, but still 
with an occasional gleam among the curls— 
for curls were positively worn in those days 
—and a tiny light figure singularly unlike 
the substantial Roman order of beauty. The 
young painter stood entranced when she 
made him a slight courtesy of recognition, as 
she floated past in all that cloud of white, 
delicately tinted with ribbons and flowers 
and ornaments. He had never seen her be- 
fore in any thing but her simple morning- 
dress, and he thought her a beautiful fairy 
gliding with her noiseless step down these 
dingy stairs. 

By the little lady’s side was the milord, a 
tall old Englishman, reserved and suspicious. 
Though the encounter was momentary and 
entirely accidental, Francisco felt his harsh, 
cold, suspicious glance, full of disdainful in- 
quiry. “‘ Whoare you, you foreign fellow ? ” 
asked as plainly as words that haughty look ; 
and the flush grew higher on the young 
man’scheek. They had scarcely passed before 
the old gentleman began to question his 
grandchild. Of course he spoke in that ar- 
rogant mincing English, with all the cold 
freedom which these English use, in full se- 
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curity that nobody understands them. Cer- 
tainly Francisco did not understand him— 
but he went up the remaining three flights 
of stairs, two steps at a time, in fiery indig- 
nation and eagerness. The opinion of the 
Forestieri in respect to any friendship be- 
tween young English ladies and young Ro- 
man painters is not at all equivocal, but at 
all times clearly to be understood. 
Francisco accordingly sprang up the stair 
with a certain vengeful impulse in his mind. 
Oh, how differently that old milord would look 
upon Duke Agostini! And Francisco, with 
the quick vehemence of his race and age, in- 
dulged himself in a momentary anticipation : 
of the pleasure of revenge—how Duke Agos- 
tini might retaliate even at his own expense, 
and though it involved the loss of the sig- 
norina! But after all, that would be poor 
satisfaction—so he rushed up the last dark 
steps to Teta’s door, and plucked at the bell 
with a vehemence which brought the hapless 
Maria, Teta’s woman-of-all-work, in a fright 
to the door. Thus the young man came in, 
a young whirlwind among the three women, 
who, with many a gesture and exclamation, 
were consulting over his fortunes. The 
table was spread, and every thing ready for 
supper. In the centre, a tall brass lamp with 
four lights shone down upon the crisp endive 
leaves, which appeared like winter blossoms 
of pale yellow among the green herbage of 
the salad, and on the vast flask of wine, and 
endless quantity of brown-complexioned 
panetti, which Teta had provided for her 
guests. The three women were seated round 
the table, Mariuccia rather silent and ex- 
tinguished, while Madame Margherita kept 
up the conversation with the mistress of the 
house. The poor peasant woman had noth- 
ing to talk about but her baby, whom she 
had carried off from Genzaro under her 
shawl, and with a certain respectful awe lis- 
tened to her two companions, who had inter- 
ests in common, and were discussing the 
letting of their “apartments ;” how many 
each had, and what were the prospects of the 
season, and whether the Forestieri were ar- 
riving in sufficient number. There is noth- 


ing in the world which can make up for the 
want of these Foresticri, these barbarous 
people, to the thinking of modern Rome. 

‘“‘ They tell me that the pope means to 
proclaim a holy year,” said Madame Mar- 
gherita, shrugging her vast shoulders as Fran- 
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cisco came in. “Good news for us, Sora 
Teta, among all our other troubles. I was 
speaking of it the other day to one of the 
Frati, a monk of the Santi Apostoli. I am 
a British subject, you understand ; I always 
speak my mind. I said, ‘The pope, bless 
him! will ruin us, father— what with the fail- 
ure of the wine and the dearness of the oil, 
and nothing to be had as it used to be, but 
we must needs have our pictures covered up, 
and our music stopped, and our theatres 
shut, and the Forestieri drivenaway!’ ‘Ah, 
madama,’ said the priest, ‘ but the spiritual 
good! You will come out of it in the same 
blessed condition that Adam was in before 
he fell.’ ‘ Ah, capito!’ I cried out; ‘senza 
camicia!—I understand you, father—with- 
out a shirt!’” 

At this joke, with the truest sympathetic 
feeling, Teta laughed long and loud, while 
Mariuccia, with a little forced giggle of com- 
plaisance, crossed herself secretly in pious 
horror. Then Madame Margherita, whose 
back, like the disc of a great ball, had been 
hitherto obscuring the group for Francisco, 
turned round on an exclamation from Teta of 
the young man’s name. She could scarcely 
have been any rounder—she did not look 
much older than she had done twenty years 
ago. Unlike her Italian contemporaries, 
both lady and peasant, the little Irishwo- 
man’s brown hair, and white teeth, and lively 
eyes, had survived that dangerous interval. 
She had taken another husband the other 
day, a strapping Swiss of the pope’s guard, 
who was a highly economical lackey and 
most faithful attendant to Madame Mar- 
gherita. She had Ict her principal apart- 
ment triumphantly before anybody else had 
more than a nibble, and altogether was in 
flourishing circumstances, and on good terms 
with all the world. 

“It is the young don,” said Teta, exag- 
gerating all the more her reverential tone 
because she could scarcely manage to be re- 
spectful enough in her own person to the 
youth whom she had known so familiarly— 
‘and this is the English Madame Margher- 
ita, eccellenza. She will tell you of the 
things we talked of this morning whilst I go 
to see after the macaroni. Accommodate 
yourself, signore mio, in the great chair.” 

Francisco seated himself once more care- 
lessly in Teta’s big rococo chair, which was 
a kind of throne in the dim little room. Sit- 
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ting there, he could see, just over Madame 
Margherita’s head, the sky and the stars 
gleaming in through the uncovered window, 
which was a door as well, and opened with 
Italian Spartan indifference to fitting, di- 
rectly upon the loggia, where the air was 
rather chill this November night. Finding 
himself the object of Madame Margherita’s 
gaze, the youth kept his embarrassed eyes 
upon this clear spot in his dim surroundings. 
Madame Margherita made her examination 
very quietly, and when she had quite con- 
cluded, said, with as calm a tone, “ Signor 
Don Francisco, you are like your mother.” 

Francisco started, taken by surprise, and 
reddened once more to his hair. ‘Then 
you, too, confirm the story, and she is my 
mother?” he exclaimed, almost losing his 
breath. 

“Tf you are the baby whom Mariuccia 
there took away from the duchessa’s room 
—if you are the little boy whom she had 
brought up at San Michele, then it is I who 


Margherita ; ‘and I am ready to swear a 
hundred times, if that would do any good, 
that the Duchessa Agostini, and nobody else, 
is your mother. Per Bacco! who do you 
suppose but a great lady, and a great beauty, 
would go for to desert her child? It is won- 
derful to me why she did not bundle you into 
the basket at San Spirito, like the other un- 
fortunate babes, and have done with you. I 
will swear she would have done it had she 
not been at Genzaro instead of Rome.” 

Here the English nurse, whose professional 
horror of the duchessa’s unmotherliness, 
which she had never ventured to unburden 
herself of before, returned to her mind in 
full force, now that her mouth was opened, 
made a pause for a reply ; but receiving none, 
Francisco being fully occupied in the exer- 
cise of self-restraint, went on again with her 
personal sentiments. 

“Tt was I who brought you into the 
world,” said Madame Margherita; “and a 
great passion I was in when I knew why I 
had been called, and that it was a secret case, 
and the baby, after all my trouble, done up 
in swaddling-clothes, poor little unfortunate 
soul! The duchessa never took the least 
notice of you, signore, no more than if you 
had been a little puppy dog; nor half as 
much, davvero! for I remember a filthy lit- 





tle spaniel that used to lie on herbed. Pah! 


- 


brought you into the world,” said Madame; 
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do not speak to me of your great Italian la- 
dies! who shut themselves up within doors 
and curtains, and have their babies in secret, 
and turn them off with scarce a look; not to 
say give the poor innocents over to be bound 
up in swaddling clothes !” 

“ Madama! madama!” cried Mariuccia, 
who had been studying with dismay the 
changes of Francisco’s countenance, and per- 
ceiving he was on the eve of an explosion, 
suffered her own natural indignation at this 
national censure.to have its course. ‘ You 
are mad, you Forestieri! you will hold with 
nothing but yourown way. Do you suppose 
a woman of Rocca would dress a poor little 
child in your modo Inglese, which was never 
meant for our country? and where were 
there ever straighter limbs or an air noble 
like our young don!” 

“ Mariuccia, my good woman, you know 
nothing about it,” said Madame Margherita, 
“to think I should be called to such a case! 
I who have nothing to do, only with English 
ladies, as all Rome knows; and old Teta, 
Cenci’s aunt, coming to seek me, the old 
hypocrite, with her Jesu Nazzarino! and 
not a word of what it was, till I was safe in 
Genzaro, and could not help myself; and 
then the duchessa—” 

“Do me the pleasure,” said Francisco, 
interposing hastily with a shrill tone in his 
voice, “to say nothing more of the, duch- 
essa.” 

Madame Margherita, suddenly interrupted 
in her rapid flow of talk, and brought to a 
stand-still in the fulness of her eloquence 
by so unexpected an interference, stopped 
short with sheer amazement, and gazed at 
the young speaker as if she could hardly be- 
lieve in his presumption; but catching, as 
Teta had done before her, that look on the 
young man’s passionate face, so entirely new 
to the handsome young features--that sudden, 
subtle, unexpected resemblance, which re- 
called the duchessa in her best and haughti- 
est days, the quick-witted little Irishwoman 
came to herself. She changed color with a 
momentary flush of resentment, then acknowl- 
edged to herself that he was right, and then 
solaced her dignity by getting up from her 
chair and making him a solemn and sarcas- 
tic courtesy. “ Signor Don Francisco,” said 
Madame Margherita, with cutting irony, “I 
have the honor to assure you again that you 
are very like your mother!” 





At this moment, fortunately, Teta entered, 
with her handmaiden behind her bearing 
the macaroni. The sugo had been elabo- 
rated under Mariuccia’s anxious superintend- 
ence ;—never before had she done such a 
feat of cookery; and the rich brown gravy 
with its delicate flavor of tomatoes—or, more 
pleasant title, pomidori, apples of gold— 
lay tempting and savory over the fantastic 
crimped ribbons of the macaroni in its lordly 
round dish. With the proud conviction that 
it was a dish for a prince, Teta stood im- 
peratively by to see it placed upon the 
board; and as the whole party had dined 
about midday, and did not know what it 
was to indulge in intermediary libations of 
tea, the savor of the sugo penetrated, despite 
of excitement and passion, into their primi- 
tive sensations. Mariuccia, good woman 
crossed herself with a murmured grace ; even 
Francisco, with no ill-will, drew towards the 
table his rococo chair—other things could 
wait without harm, but delay would certainly 
spoil the macaroni: there was the truest 
philosophy in the thought. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was still early when the young painter 
left the house of Teta; but he neither went 
to the theatre nor to his favorite café. His 
mind was rapt into another sphere, above 
dominoes, above gossip, even above the 
melodies of the opera. He strayed along 
through the Corso, where few people now 
walked, but where all the cafés were thronged, 
and the rough pavement echoed to the 
stream of carriages, conveying beatific 
glimpses of buxom angels in full evening 
dress, across the vision of the passers-by. 
Then into the life, different, yet similar, 
which went on behind in the crooked Roman 
streets, in the genuine Roman quarters 
where there were no Forestieri. There, 
outside lights glared and flickered, and 
green boughs waved out from among the 
hams and cheeses of the Pizzicheria, and 
flat brown loaves ranged themselves by the 
baker’s door; and dim lamps burned before 
undecipherable shrines, to which nobody 
vouchsafed a glance; and a loud and lively 
population, buying, joking, talking, smoking 
endless cigars, fluctuated among the narrow 
black windings of the streets between the 
two lines of high houses. The cafés in these 
erratic vicoli or lanes, as well as in the Corso, 
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were all crowded to the door, and clouds of | tints of half-visible color about her, and the ~ 
bearded Roman faces appeared over the flowers in her pretty hair. If he had been 
narrow tables in a world of stormy talk, at | slightly out of his wits that night it would 
strange contrast with the mild tipple in|not have been wonderful; and he inclined 
which they indulged themselves—stormy to much more to muse outside there on the 
the unaccustomed sight, but quite undan-(|loggia, with no companions but the light 
gerous—the manner of the men. Francisco | and darkness, than to return to the little 
wandered through among them, scarcely |xenme where every thing reminded him that ; 
seeing the passengers, on his way up to his | his apartment was on the fourth piano in 
little room, four stories high, in the Piazza io Piazza of Trajan, and he himself only — 
of Trajan. When he had reached his lofty | Francisco Spoleto the painter, on whom 
1 lodging he went out upon the little loggia, | milord frowned ominously, sternly disap- 
‘to which his room opened, and stood there | proving of the signorina’s courtesy, and that - 
leaning on the rails, letting his very cigar | momentary blush which reflected itself upon 
go out in the fulness of his thoughts. The | Francisco’s face. Ah, you haughty milord, 
moon was up and bright, whitely blazing |if you but knew! if one could only some 
upon the cold blue crowd of broken pillars | time hope to let you know that the Agostini 
far down in that historic area, and vainly | duke would disdain your alliance, if he did 
attempting to silver over the dark shaft of |not love your daughter! But, alas! here 
that column where Trajan himself stood high | we are, all untitled and unendowed, with 
into the night. This same morning, twelve | that half-finished portrait on the easel, and 
hours ago, Francisco had smoked his cigar | some copies unframed and disposable upon 
very cheerfully over these railings, looking | the wall, and unhappily nothing else to de- 
down with amused and ready interest to see | pend upon for daily bread, wine, minestra, 
the country-people’s carts, and the honest and cigars! Not the Duke Agostini at all, 
louts of contadini gazing in at the wonders |only that unhappy Francisco, who never 
of the iron-shops. In the dewy freshness | more, if he lived a hundred years, could be 
and sweet sunshine of the morning, he had | again the contented Francisco ‘the painter 
perhaps indulged in a momentary senti-|who slept last night under that quiet roof. 
mental speculation and sigh over the hard | Francisco tossed the cigar, which had been 
fortune which had made the Signorina In-/| out for an hour, impatiently from his hand, 
glese a great man’s daughter, and put such | and watched it descending those luminous 
a gulf between them; but, on the whole, had | depths of air, with a hasty exclamation. It 
been very well pleased with his lodging and | was drawing towards midnight, and echoes 
himself and things in general, philosophically | of song were rising out of the strects, fumes 
leaving the morrow to provide for its own|of the opera, evaporating from the young 
affairs. Now, what a change! Not more | Roman brains as they came out of the the- 
unlike was that white light, unreal and|atres. With another impatient exclamation 
ghostly, which, catching a passing figu¥@'on | Francisco, who did the same thing himself 
the street, made it look so preternaturally |last night, plunged in through his window, , 
distant and minute—that light which threw | and closed it before the singers came near. | 
such portentous shadow on the other side of | He had no toleration for the fools and their 
the way, and picked out every line of the |music—he who had to think! Ah, hard, 
two churches at the end of the square with | unusual exercise! He knew no more how 
a dead immovable illumination—not more |to set about it, than he would have known 
unlike was that moonlight to the sunshine | how to build another St. Peter’s. He lighted 
than the one Francisco was to the other. |two lights of his Roman lamp, turned the 
There he stood, with his cigar out, seeing | portrait with its face to the easel, and threw 
nothing save a faint panorama of light and| himself into the handiest chair. You sup- 
shade; secing rather—now the gleaming | pose his mind busied itself about the ways 
front of the Genzaro palace, now Mariuccia’s | and means of establishing his rights—how 
little house at Rocca, now the consultation | he should hire advocates and bring his cause 
in Teta’s room ; while through all his thoughts | before the legal courts, and first of all and 
went gleaming, floating, that white fairy|most important, how he should get the 
down the dark staircase, with the tender|money for these momentous uses? But, 
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alas! Francisco understood nothing of the taken no notice hitherto of this portrait busi- 
art of thinking! His fancy went wandering | ness; it was a private enterprise of Lucy, 
about that summer front of the Genzaro | for the gratification of some old governess 
palace, about the English signorina; about ‘at home—painter recommended by Madame 
the duchessa and Donna Anna with a darker | Costini. “Very well, very well,” said the 
fascination; and he pictured to himself | fretfal grandpapa, who was somewhat of an 
Mariuccia’s ride home through the olive | invalid, to do him justice, and over seventy, 
woods, with himself a helpless, unconscious | “T have no objection, so long as you don’t 
bundle in her arms ; and leaped forward from | trouble me.” And they had not troubled 
that scene in the past to the scene in the | hin—nothing could be further from the de- 
future, when all Rome, with acclamations, | sires of these young people. They were 
should hail the injured youth’s restitution | neither of them in any special hurry to be 
to his rights, and the English milord should | done with the portrait—and perhaps the 
throw up his hands to heaven, in operatic | young lady liked the sitting almost as much 
delight, and place his pretty daughter in | as the artist did. It was such capital exer- 
Francisco’s arms. Under the influence of | cise, too, for her Italian!—for you see that 
this last scene, the young man fell asleep, | good, faithful old maid of hers, who was the 
which was exactly the best thing he could | most comfortable of chaperones, knew no 
have done under the circumstances. Think- | language in the world but her own; and it 
ing, had it lain in his way, would not have | was of great importance for Lucy, if only 





served him much in that emergency. He | 
was only a gay young Roman, trained to no | 
particular exercise of will or self-denial. 
His wild plan in the morning, of standing 
perpetually at his easel, painting impossible 
pictures, till he had earned enough for his 
suit, was as mad a notion as could have pos- 
sessed any man, had it not been transitory 
as any other sudden flame. He was not of 
the race nor of the mettle to scorn delights 
and live laborious days. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was with a beating heart that Francisco 
directed his steps next day towards Teta’s 
house—not to see Teta this time, but to 
have his last sitting from the signorina In- 
glese, who had so much complicated and 
bewildered the young man’s thoughts. When 
he entered the little sitting-room where he 
had hitherto been received, Francisco found 
his fears fully confirmed. It was not the 
large form of Teta, nor the prim one of the 
English waiting-woman—safest of third par- 
ties, who knew no Italian—which presided 
over this sitting, but my lord himself, grand 
and eross, with the blackest of looks and 
haughtiest of salutations for the young 
painter. My lord was old, very attenuated, 
and without any genial appearances about 
him. He had a great wood-fire blazing in 
the little room, by the side of which he sat 
in an easy-chair, jealously on the watch, and 
not much more gracious to his granddaugh- 





ter than he was to Francisco. My lord had 


for grandpapa’s comfort, to increase her fa- 
miliarity with “the language of the coun- 
try.” So, up to this time, they had gone on 
very comfortably; but alas for Lucy’s Eng- 
lish honesty, and the sad explosion brought 


upon her by that unlucky courtesy on the 


stair! 

In the first place, to Francisco’s Spartan- 
Roman habits, the atmosphere of the room 
was stifling. A fire to him was no household 
institution, and scarcely at any time neces- 
sary to comfort. To-day, though it was No- 
vember, the door-window of Teta’s room, 
which was directly above this, stood open, 
and nothing in the shape of fire was in Te- 
ta’s dominions, except the handful of glow- 
ing charcoal in the little kitchen, where the 
unhappy Maria stood cooking the minestra, 
and getting scolded; for, speak of the dif- 
ference of climate as you may, there is no 
man who complains of cold, and feels it, like 
an Englishman, as there is, of course, no one 
so little disposed to endure, and so deter- 
mined to make away with, the ill that troubles 
him. And, as if the fire had not been evil 
enough, there burned those suspicious eyes, 
out of the withered old countenance of my 
lord—eyes which pretended to read, but 
were vigilant to perceive every movement, 
nay, every look, of both the young victims 
before him. Lucy had been crying that 
morning, poor child. She was quite down- 
cast, and sat with her eyes fixed on the 
ground—did not look up at all, indeed, till 
Francisco, taking courage, begged in des- 
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peration to remind her that her present atti- 
tude was quite unlike that of the portrait, 
and that it was perfectly necessary to alter 
her expression. Thus the sitting went dole- 
fully on, a few faltering unfrequent words 
taking the place of the lively English-Italian 
with which Lucy’s pretty lips were wont to 
overflow. My lord had the little picture sub- 
mitted to him, and said “ pshaw! ” with de- 
lightful English ease and candor—for, of 
course, the foreign fellow could not tell what 
pshaw meant ; and altogether, both painter 
and sitter were damped and out of heart, 
and the picture in a fair way to be irretriev- 
ably spoiled. 

When, lo! suddenly and without warning, 
my lord was called out of the room to see 
some lofty personage, whom even he did not 
choose to send away. The oldman gloomed 
round him with the ugliest displeasure. He 
called for Miss Lucy’s maid, and left her in 
charge with plain-spoken instructions. ‘ Let 
the fellow leave as soon as possible ; and re- 
member this is the last sitting you give him, 
Lucy,” said my lord, looking Francisco full 
in the face as he spoke; “and you, Rey- 
nolds, see that there’s no more talking than 
is necessary—do you hear?” with which 
words he went reluctantly away. The fel- 
low, of course, did not know English; but 
if he did, what did it matter ? certainly noth- 
ing to my lord. 

He left the room, and left behind him a 
crisis, much precipitated ‘by his precautions 
—a situation and emergency, for which a 
young Roman of Francisco’s khreeding was 
much better prepared than for more work-a- 
day problems. Francisco did not dash down 
his brushes and fly to Lucy’s feet, but he 
stopped short picturesquely, in the most el- 
oquent attitude of delight, sudden relief, and 
unexpected hope. “I have a thousand 
things to say—there is not a moment to 
lose,” said the young man’s eyes; but with 
a natural strategic genius, he did not betray, 
by so much as a tone, any thing which the 
frightened Reynolds could feel her con- 
science burdened with. He only changed 
his position slightly, ‘for the advantage of 
the light,” and managed to turn his back to 
that guardian of the public peace. 

“Tam unfortunate, doubly unfortunate,” 
said Francisco, plaintively. ‘ My lord for- 
bids your gracious kindness to the poor 
painter. Isee my fate. Ah, gentillissima 





signorina! and I longed so much to tell you 
the extraordinary romance which I heard 
yesterday—only yesterday ! so that I scarcely 
knew what I was doing, till I met you in the 
stair.” 

“A romance! oh, tell it to me still, Sig- 
nore Francisco—grandpapa could have no 
objections,” said Lucy, eagerly, yet with 
trembling. 

“ Ah, signorina! but my lord would have 
objections if he knew that I myself,” said 
Francisco, with melancholy emphasis—* that 
I myself, who am not even to have leave to 
finish this picture—” 

“Oh, do you know English? Iam so 
sorry,” said Lucy, in great dismay. 

“T do not know English, but I know what 
means a voice—a tone; that I,” resumed 
the young man, “ am the hero of the romance 
I tell you of. Your grandpapa believes me 
a poor painter, signorina, and so I am, paint- 
ing your beautiful portrait for money; but 
would he believe, or would you believe, that 
there wants but a little more money to get 
justice, and put the poor painter at the head 
of one of the noblest houses in Rome ?” 

‘*‘ Signore! do you mean that you are— 
that there is—that such a thing is possible ?” 
said the English Lucy, coloring violently, 
and looking, doubtful and afraid, full in 
Francisco’s face. Alas, this romantic story, 
instead of interesting, dismayed the English 
girl! Were not all foreign swindlers princes 
in disguise? She gave a little gasp of dis- 
gust and disappointment—for surely, he was 
not a foreign swindler, this young Francisco ; 
and yet, to hear such a story, what a laugh 
of mockery would come from the old lips of 
grandpapa! 

“Tt is true,” said Francisco, who had not 
the slightest clue to Lucy’s feelings, and who 
rather imagined, if he thought on the sub- 
ject at all, that the Forestieri were much ad- 
dicted to social romances, and loved to hear 
of such—* it is true, though it does not look 
possible. When I came here last, I should 
have called it the most foolish fable! I was 
an orphan without any parents. I cared 
very little about it. [ was a son of San 
Michele. Now, bella signorina, every thing 
is changed. Is it to my advantage, do you 
suppose? I was content—I am content no 
longer. My heart would have broken in si- 
lence when my lord’s grand equipage carried 
you from Rome, for you were a star in the 
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firmament, and I only a firefly among the 
bushes. Now it is different. Iam noble as 
my lord. I may be rich as my lord, and I 
must speak if I should die!” 

Ah, my lord! what a foolish, crafty old 
Englishman you were, to think that in such 
a dilemma, the young Roman would be at 
any loss! Very different from the dilemma 
of last night which Francisco fell asleep 
upon. Here he was master of the ground. 
His very tone, full of passion and eloquence 
to Lucy, did not excite any thing beyond an 
uneasy consciousness that there was rather 
too much talk going on, in the mind of the 
troubled Reynolds. His very pantomime, 
as he went on with his work—painting, just 
as usual, Reynolds thought—to Lucy’s eyes 
making agitated touches unawares, and most 
likely spoiling the picture—was eloquent. 
Lucy colored to her very hair, tried hard to 
draw herself up and look dignified, and said 
in a very unsteady, faltering tone, “ Signore 
Francisco, you must not speak so to me! 
grandpapa would be much displeased ;” but 
in heart Lucy was very anxious and eager to 
hear his story. For, to be sure, Italy was 
an exceptional country. Things did happen 
there which happened nowhere else—and 
what if it should turn out true ? 

‘“‘If you should care to hear the story, sig- 
norina,” said Francisco, languidly, with a 
great stroke of art, ‘‘ my faithful Teta will tell 
it you. Teta has been in the secret all along. 
She saw me leave the palace of my mother 
an unconscious child—she has kept her eye 
upon me ever since. It was but yesterday I 
knew. Forgive me, signorina gentillissima ! 
I am exhausted by my-emotions. I rose up 
a nameless painter—I lay down an Agostini 
—Visconti Agostini once almost royal—and 
the only heir. Do you find it wonderful that 
I lost my self-possession when I met you in 
the stair?” 

“There was no need for self-possession, 
signore,” said Lucy, with sweet youthful se- 
verity ; “‘ I should not have concealed that I 
knew you had grandpapa been ever so angry. 
You have no apology to make to me.” 

Here the situation somewhat altered, and 
Francisco ceased to know his ground. He 
had gone astray in that last touch, but 
scarcely saw how, nor could divine that, in 
Lucy’s insular morals, it was no harm in the 
world to know the poor young painter, but 
grievous harm to pretend not to know him. 





| Francisco staggered before the clear eye and 


the clearer tone. He thought she must of 
necessity mean a hundred times more than 
she appeared to mean, This single expres- 
sion of hers confounded him much more than 
the wrath of my lord. That he understood 
well enough, but this was dark and unde- 
cipherable. Did she mean to check his pre- 
sumption ? What did she mean? 

“T have offended you, signorina,” said 
Francisco, in his most pathetic tone. 

“ Not at all,” said the young lady; “ only 
perhaps you do not quite understand; and I 
am very sorry,” she continued, blushing with 
a little mortification and shame, “ but grand- 
papa does not wish you to come again, sig- 
nore. Oh, I beg your pardon!—I cannot 
help it. I think the picture will do very 
nicely. I am sure my old friend will be 
quite pleased. But I thought it better not 
to leave grandpapa’s message to Antonio. 
Please do not feel affronted—grandpapa is 
often so strange.” 

‘“‘T am not surprised,” said Francisco, “ I 
knew it very well; and were I my lord, I 
should saythesame. Pardon, signorina. I 
would not have but one happy painter ad- 
mitted to your presence; and as for me, I 
shall see you again, when I may throw my- 
self at your feet without reproof from my 
lord.” 

Lucy was considerably agitated—she did 
not know what to answer. She looked on 
with a little trembling while the young 
painter covered up his little picture. Then 
suddenly perceiving that he meant to take 
it with him, in spite of what she had said, 
interfered with a faltering voice— 

“You will leave the picture, will not you?” 
said Lucy; “I am sure, except that it is too 
nice, nobody could find any fault with it. 
You are surely not going to take it away.” 

“ Ah, signorina! do you suppose my mem- 
ory is so faint? do you imagine I cannot 
complete the picture?” said Francisco, with 
great significance ; then, bold in usage and 
custom, kissed her hand, and throwing all 
the eloquence of which they were capable 
into his eyes, took his leave all the more 
hastily that sounds approached as of the re- 
turn of my lord. Francisco escaped that 
formidable encounter ; but Lucy, all agitated, 
blushing, and distressed, had to bear the full 
brunt of it ;—alas, not without many a mis- 
giving in her own innocent mind the while! 
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Was he one of the foreign swindlers who 
were always princes in disguise ? or was he 
true, and a hero of romance? Lucy’s mind 
inclined far more strongly to the last opinion 
than she could have believed it would; and 
the signorina Inglese longed as earnestly for 
the first moment’s leisure, when she could 
fly to Sora Teta and demand the story from 
her, as Francisco could have desired. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


But Francisco could not work even at 
that portrait when he got home; and as 
love and ambition, even at their highest | 
flight, must still dine, he sprang up the long | 
staircase only to deposit the little picture in | 
safety, and as quickly descended again, and | 
turned his steps towards the Trattoria, where, 
except when the funds were at miraculous 
ebb, it was his custom to eat his dinner. On 
the way he encountered the good-natured 
Gigi, Mariuccia’s son. Gigi, or Luigi, which 
was his proper name, was loitering about the 
place where he had put up his horse, and 
stood close by his cart, on which, like a sail, 
a piece of canvas, stretched upon three 
sticks in the form of a triangle, was erected, 
with the intention of defending the driver ; 
from the sun. Close by was the dark arched | 
doorway of an osteria or wine-shop—an os- | 
teria con cucina—where many a humble! 
wayfarer had his dinner, and where Gigi | 
meditated eating his. The honest fellow did | 
not know what revelations had been made 
to Francisco; did not even know any thing 
approaching to the full grandeur of the tale 
itself; and consequently addressed the young 
man with his usual familiar, homely, half- 
fatherly kindness. It is impossible to de- 
scribe how this salutation for the first mo- 
ment jarred upon Francisco. He colored, 
he drew back, he felt angry in spite of him- 
self. He could not help suspecting that 
some intention of insult lay under Gigi’s 
frank accost, so far already had the spell 
worked upon him. 

“‘ Something ails you, Chichino mio,” said 
the good-humored peasant. Do matters 
go badly then with the arts? Dost thou not 
thrive at thy painting, my son? Patienza! 
the Forestieri who, they tell me, are coming 
in crowds this year, will make thee amends. 
Come and dine with thy old friend in the 
Osteria ; they cook the polenta here almost 
as well as they do it over in Trastevere. 
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Come! though thou wearest a better coat, 
and art of the belle arti, thou wert once little 
Chichino in Rocca, and hast a heart for thy 
old friends.” 

“And what, then, do you suppose I am 
now ?” escaped from Francisco, rather an- 
grily, in the first burst of his youthful an- 
noyance. 

*“ What thou art now? Per Bacco! a lit- 
tle out of temper, my youth!” cried Gigi, 
with an honest laugh; “but come, let us 
dine, for I must go for my mother, who is 
with Sora Teta in the Corso, another of thy 
old friends, at two hours after noon. She 
came into Rome upon some business of her 
own, the old mother. The mezzogiorno has 
sounded some time since, Francisco mio! 
let us get our dinner, we can talk over the 
minestra as well as here.” 

After a little pause Francisco followed, 
not without reluctance, and a feeling that he 
descended greatly from his dignity. The 
Osteria was a wild, dark, barnlike erection, 
with a lofty vaulted roof and earthen floor, 
stretching back with picturesque savagery 
into a gloom which would have almost been 
that of a cave, but for an odd little chance 
window in the distant wall, which sent a 
miraculous golden arrow of sunshine through 
the darkness. Inthat region, however, there 
was neither furniture nor inhabitation, but a 
vast row of wine-barrels, and litter of vari- 
ous sorts, saddles and harness, a wandering 
hen with her chickens, and an earthy and 
uninhabited smell. Nearer the door, the 
cucina resolved itself into a great fireplace, 
where cooking of various kinds went on 
merrily. Gigi, followed by Francisco, seated 
himself at a table close to the door, from 
which they could still see the street without. 
There was but one small high grated window 
to assist the light which came from the great 
open doorway; and as the Osteria opened 
into a narrow street, the light was very im. 
perfect. There, however, they sat down, on 
the rudest of wooden benches, at the most 
unadorned of tables, and had their soup or 
minestra—Francisco, perhaps, rather com- 
forting himself with the lack of light, lest he 
should be seen in such a place eating with a 
contadino! But after all, in his romantic 
and extraordinary position, what did it mat- 
ter how any one thought! 

“ You do not know, then,” said Francisco, 
“‘why Mariuccia came to Rome?” 
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“ That is true, I do not know,” said Gigi. | ; the palazzo, my son—at least my mother 
“It is some fancy she has, however; it is | | was there that night; and she carried some- 
not for diversion merely ; though an old wo- | thing under her shawl, sicuro! and, to tell 
man like my mother, who has lived virtu- | you the truth, it is spoken among the people 
ously, has a right to her pleasure. For my- that you belong somehow to the Agostini. 
self, I always tell her so.” That is all I know; and whether it will do 

“ And she trusts to you, I am sure, Gigi,” | thee any good, thou poor child—” 
said the young man, with a novel patronage; “ ‘Btay thy folly, Gigi, and understand 
in his tone. “Did not you go with the good | me,” said Francisco, loftily. ‘In short, I 
Mariuccia the night she carried me to Rocca? |am the Duke Agostini; but whether it will 
Is it not 80, Luigi mio?” continued the | | do me good, as you say—” 
youth, growing conciliatory; “and stood by| ‘The Duke Agostini! ” stammered Gigi, 
while she went into the palace, and are | stumbling to his feet; then after a bewil- 
aware how she brought me out an uncon-! dered pause, during which, the best way he 
scious child ?” could, he had been putting things together, 

“Nay, signore, halt there,” cried Gigi | the good fellow tremulously seized and kissed 
with a touch of suspicion; “if you wish to the young painter’shand. “The Duke Agos- 
know something which she will not tell, you tini!” herepeated. ‘I heard them say thou 
may tear me to pieces sooner; and as for wert other than thou seemed, Chichino. I 
carrying you, to be sure, you were there in mean eccellenza, noble don! but to be Duke 
the house when I woke from my first sleep ; | Agostini—Viva il Duca! Viva la Madonna 
but how you got there, whether by Maria | Santissima ! the heavens do not forget us 
sending you from Subiaco, or San Girolamo | after all. Duke Agostini! it will be the 
out of the desert, or the blessed Madonna greatest festa at Rocca, greater than the fair. 
hersclf from heaven, I cannot tell ; there you | I will go myself to Frascati, to old Chico of 
were, certainly 5 ; but it is needless to ask | the fireworks. Thou art the lord of Rocca, 
such questions of me.’ \then, Chichino mio! Excuse me, eccel- 

“Ah, so I perceive,” said ‘Francisco ; | lenza, I do not know what I say.” 

“but Mariuccia, good soul, has told me all.| “ Mariuccia never told you, then,” said 
Say, was not that a dismal ride through the | Francisco, with calm dignity; “but be 
olive woods ?” |seated, my good Gigi, and help yourself to 

“You forget that I did not ride,” said some polenta; the polenta is very good as 
Gigi, laughing ; “my mother had the poor ‘you said. Mariuccia never said to you who 
old donkey, the poverina! Ah, what agood the little Chichino was ? ” 
old creature that was! Many a time has} “I cannot sit at the table with your ex- 
she carried you up the mountain, Chichino | cellency,” said Gigi, with a rueful face, look- 
mio, when you were scarcely big enough to ing at the polenta. “ Your excellency will 
cling to the bridle. I have three donkeys excuse me, that I was so familiar before I 
now, my son; but I will never have any like knew who your excellency was.” 
that dear old friend of my youth.” | Nay, Gigi, thou shalt not cheat thyself 

“Bah! what matter about your don- of thy polenta; we have sat at one table 
keys?” cried Francisco, almost with pas- many a time before,” said the young pala- 
sion, “ when I tell you that Mariuccia has din, magnanimously; ‘and how couldst 
told me ail. Is that the only thing you have thou know, my good fellow, if thy mother 
to say?” ‘never told thee! but thou wert along with 

Gigi scratched in perplexity his honest me, in that first journcy of mine, all the 
head. ‘Ah, stupido !” he ejaculated, smit- same ? ” 


ing himsclf on the breast with ready panto-| “I was waiting with the donkey, just on 
mime. “Iwas always athickhead, Chichino the pathway yonder above the lake. That 
mio; what is it I ought to say?” dear old donkey, Chichino mio—scusa, ec- 

“Do you know who Iam?” asked Fran- cellenza! I forgot myself,” cried Gigi in 
cisco, still more impatiently. ,alarm. ‘The good beast cropped the grass, 


Gigi scratched his head again, but this and I played Mori with the lads of my own 
time a smile awoke among the black tangles age. It was at the end of that great elm- 
of his beard. “I know you came out of tree avenue which you know, illustrissimo 
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signore, if you have ever been at Genzaro— | 


though, indeed, I believe you never have. | 


It was about the Ave Maria when we came, 
all the world wondering why my mother 
should travel through the woods so late. I 
thought nothing of it, because it did not 
come into my head, signore ; but after wait- 
ing long, when my mother came at last, she 
wore a shawl, that is certain, and carried 
beneath it something that moved, and said 
not a word to me all the way unless it was 
‘ presto—Gigi !’ or ‘go faster, thou beast of 
adonkey!’ Alas, she never understood the 
virtues of that good creature! and when we 
reached Rocca, if you will believe me, I was 
sent to bed immediately; and in the morn- 
ing there was the bambino; per Bacco! and 
thou art Duke Agostini, and it was thee !” 

“Tt is strange, certainly,” said Francisco, 
stopping the enthusiasm of his new parti- 
san; ‘‘but we are far from the festa and 
the fireworks yet, my Gigi. It may be long 
enough before I can even bring my cause 
before the Tribunale; and, in the mean 
time, it will be much better that thou hold 
thy peace. But you would not fear to ap- 
pear before the judges, Gigi, and say what 
you have saidto me?” * 

Gigi grew red and then pale, and scratched 
his head once more. 

*T do not like the name of the Tribunale, 
my son. They are not good sport for poor 
men. Ah, eccellenza, scusa! I will never 
remember thou art not Chichino; and these 
monsignori are such great people—they are 
confusing to a poor fellow like me; but to 
serve thy cause—” 

Here came an interruption grateful to poor 
Gigi, in the shape of a voice, calling outside 
the Osteria upon Luigi Baretti. “Ecco!” 
cried that honest fellow in evident relief. 
But it was only Mariuccia, who came in, 
immediately afterwards, in all the glory of 
her festal costume—her red jacket and em- 
broidered apron making quite a dazzling 
show, as she stood in the great doorway of 
the Osteria, concentrating in her person all 
the light there was. Mariuccia came for- 
ward with such affectionate reverence to 
kiss her nursling’s hand, that Gigi’s awe 
and wonder grew in just proportion. It 
was true, then. Somehowit is always more 
convincing to see that another person be- 
lieves in a new and great discovery than to 
be ever so sure one’s self of the proofs of it. 
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When he heard his mother address her for- 
mer charge as Don Francisco—when he 
saw the humility with which she kissed the 
young man’s hand, poor Gigi’s wonder and 
enthusiasm almost overwhelmed him. If he 
had not finished the polenta by this time, he 
might have missed his dinner. He could 
scarcely be convinced that it was necessary 
to go to the homely practical business before 
him—to get out his horse, and arrange the 
baskets and bundles which he and his 
mother had to take back with them to Rocca, 
or to leave Rome without seeing any thing 
done towards the bringing about of that 
festa which should dazzle Monte Cavo. He 
could not see any difficulties in the way, the 
innocent Gigi. Were not he and his mother 
ready to face the very monsignori themsclves 
if that was necessary? and what could any 
Tribunale in the world, not to say in Rome, 
require more? His eagerness, his enthu- 
siasm, and the blank face with which he 
yielded to the representations of Mariuccia, 
and reminded himself of the long road and 
early sunset, were quite exhilarating to 
Francisco. To be sure there were difficul- 
ties known to that hero, which had no weight 
with Gigi; but still, with witnesses so faith- 
ful, so devoted, and so unquestionable, what 
had the duchessa’s son to fear ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FRANCISCO wandered about all day long, 
vainly trying to put some heart into his old 
pursuits, and if he could not determine 
what step to take first for the establishment 
of his claims, at least to occupy or amuse 
himself in the interval. But vain was the 
attempt. It was as impossible to stroll com- 
fortably into the café and talk of indifferent 
things, as it was to mount up to his little 
apartment and paint even the portrait of the 
English signorina. All Rome, so full of ac- 
quaintances and interests for him a little time 
ago, contracted into a narrow circle of women 
now—women not attractive to a young man 
—Teta, to whom alone he could talk freely 
—Madame Margherita, whom it was impor- 
tant to keep on good terms with; and very 
different, attracting him with a strange hor- 
ror and fascination, that pale old witch face, 
so dismal in its wasted beauty and exhausted 
passion, the woman who was his mother. 
The young man spent all the afternoon 





lounging languidly about Monte Pincio look- 
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ing into the carriages. When at last he did 
see the duchessa—and, stationing himself at 
one spot which her carriage passed, again 
and again, as it made the little round, fixed 
his eyes so fully and curiously upon her that 
her curiosity was aroused also—he thought 
he saw a little eagerness in the face glancing 
at him out of the carriage. He thought that 
some thrill of recognition looked out, startled 
and in trouble, from the haughty wonder of 
her cyes ; and, with a quickened impulse in 
his own, stood and gazed fiercely, scarcely 
perceiving how the innocent English Lucy, 
in a guard of invincible English matrons, 
passed the same way. Roman as he was, 
he was accessible to other emotions than 
those of love-making. At that moment, he 
was no lover waiting for a smile. He was 
a man watching, courting the observation of 
one who was at once the nearest kindred of 
his blood, and the bitterest enemy of his 
life. 

Lucy could see him, however, though he 
was all but unconscious of the encounter, 
and the interest of the English girl grew 
and increased. He had not come there 
merely to see herself; it was with a purpose 
that he stood under that tree, with his eager 
eyes, motionless, and keeping his post, while 
the carriages went round and round in their 
monotonous circle. Lucy leant back in her 
corner, losing herself in a pleasant youthful 
trance, while the trees and the people glided 
past—while Rome in the distance was now 
visible, now disappeared—while the music 
of the band sank and rose; as her chaper- 
one’s carriage went round and round the 
same course, she heard the voices running 
on in a lively strain—she heard the sound 
of the promenaders on foot—she saw that 
one face, eager and intent, so unlike the gay 
leisure of the rest; and dimly conscious 
of every thing, but particularizing nothing, 
felt herself borne along with a gentle mo- 
tion both of person and of thought. 

“Could any one suppose it ?” said the lady 
by Lucy’s side, suddenly rousing her languid 
interest by the name. “ Look at that old 
Duchessa Agostini~she was a great beauty 
in her time.” 

“IT wonder who that young man is who 
stares at her so,” said their companion. 
“‘There’s the oddest story going, about some 
mysterious son of hers who was lost or stolen, 
or something—or put in the foundling hos- 
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pital, or I can’t tell you what. But they 
say there is a son, though nobody can tell 
where he is, or any thing about him. Oh, 
she’s a wicked old woman, that duchessa! 
I should believe any thing bad of her. Now 
we're just about coming to him. Look! I 
protest I think it must be the duchessa’s 
son ?” 

“ Why, for all the world! what puts such 
an idea in your head?—what a romancer 
you are!” cried Lucy’s friend. ‘I see noth- 
ing particular, for my part, about the man.” 

“Ah, I know Rome! I know the Ital- 
ians! I know they don’t lock like that un- 
less they mean something,” said the other 
Englishwoman, “and I could swear he was 
like her, the old fury! Dear, what an in- 
teresting thing! I am positive it must be 
the duchessa’s son.” 

Lucy said nothing, but the conversation 
roused her effectually—in the first place, 
with a great sense of relief. He was no 
foreign swindler, that poor young Francisco ! 
—that she should have done him so much 
injustice! and, to be sure, if he was Duke 
Agostini, it was very unlikely that grand- 
papa would object—that is to say, she 
meant that grandpapa would not be at all 
displeased to receive a visitor of that rank. 
It was nothing to Lucy; had she not bound 
herself, by a solemn promise to grandpapa 
—poor, selfish, forlorn, old man—that she 
would never leave him while he lived? It 
was nothing to Lucy; but she was glad to 
think that justice would be done to the 
young painter, in whom it was quite natural, 
surely, to take an interest. People could 
not help taking an interest in other people 
who were pleasant and kind, especially if 
there was any injury in the case. So Lucy 
concluded, with a little glow of expectation 
and pleasure at her heart. 

However, it was not till the second even- 
ing after, that Lucy found herself free from 
the perpetual inspection of my lord, or the 
chaperone he had provided for her. My 
lord was a wicked old roué, relapsed into 


age and failing health ; consequently, he had 
very little dependence to place now upon 
his innocent granddaughter, not having 
much knowledge, in his own experience, of 
what the quality of innocence was. All un- 
learned as well in filial obligations and nat- 





ural piety, my lord, much to Lucy’s disgust, 
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had really made with her the bargain above 
mentioned. She was to stay with him until 
he died, however long he might live; and 
he was to leave her, in due reward, ‘‘a great 
fortune.” He had, it appeared, a certain 
love for her, as an adjunct to his comfort ; 
and but for that bargain, Lucy might have 
loved grandpapa quite sufficiently to cling to 
him in youthful pity and affection, at anj 
cost to herself. As it was, this agreement 


| made the tie much less agreeable than it 


might have been; and in some degree con- 
verted the natural fealty into the obedience 
of a treaty, which, so long as it keeps by 
the letter, may be indifferent enough to the 
spirit. She had no compunctions, accord- 
ingly, to mar the gleam of satisfaction with 
which she heard of a dinner engagement, 
which did not include herself, and the pros- 
pect of “a nice long evening” for her own 
pleasure. Lucy thought she would look 
over her expenses and balance her dainty 
accounts. And then there was that set of 
cameos for a bracelet, which she wanted 
other ornaments to correspond with. To 
be sure, Madame Costini—or Sora Teta, as 
Italian custom called the buxom mistress of 
the house—was much the best person to ap- 
ply to on this subject. Lucy despatched 
Reynolds up-stairs instantly to beg a visit 
from their landlady, with rather a little se- 
cret satisfaction in the exceedingly plausible 
reason she had assigned to herself for seek- 
ing an interview with Sora Teta. She sat 
in a little inner room which, by means of 
her own taste and Teta’s willing co-opera- 
tion in hunting up various articles which 
Lucy fancied from her stock of old furniture, 
had been made into a kind of boudoir—a 
maidenly fantastic appendix to the drawing- 
room. She had a store of little jeweller’s 
boxes round her, over and above the cameos, 
about which she was so very anxious to con- 
sult her visitor—presents from grandpapa 
to herself, and purchases of her own, which 
she meant to carry to her friends at home. 
She thought it would be pleasant to show 
them to Sora Teta, who was always so good- 
humored and friendly; and besides, it was 
so much easicr to ask questions when some 
other occupation was going on. 

“ The signorina must tell me what designs 
she wishes,” said Teta, examining the cam- 
eos, “and I will ask Civilotti to get some 
very fine ones for her ; for the signorina per- 





, 8troy his health—and to what good, then, the 
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ceives that I know Civilotti very well, being 
brought up in the Duchessa Agostini’s house- 
hold; the duchessa loved nothing so much 
as change; she would have her jewels reset 
over and over. Poor duchessa!—don’t you 
think it must be dreadful, signorina mia, to 
turn from a great beauty into an ugly old 
woman ?” 

‘‘ Dreadful, indeed! and was she really a 
great beauty? and did you live with her 
when you were young? and what sort of a 
person is she? ” asked Lucy, closing abruptly 
one of her jewel boxes, with an assumption 
of carelessness which betrayed her. 

“Ah, signorina, you good ladies of the 
Forestieri, who do not love too much dis- 
traction and divertimento—if you do not get 
as much pleasure in your youth,” said the 
insinuating Teta, “ at least you are not ugly 
when you grow old, like the poor duchessa. 
She is a very great lady, but I never could 
love her. I do not think even my mother 
can love her, though she has been with her 
forty years. She is somehow antipatica, sig- 
norina—I cannot explain it to you; and 
Donna Anna, her daughter, who is married 
to Don Angelo Lontoria, is very much the 
same. Donna Anna is the only daughter. 
That will be another great estate gone to the 
family Lontoria, who are nobodies, if all 
goes well.” 

“But then, Sora Teta,” Lucy said, confi- 
dentially, “‘is not there another story? 
And the tale which Signore Francisco the 
painter told me, what does it mean ?” 

“ Nay, signorina, how can I know if you 
do not tell me?” cried Teta. Then chang- 
ing her tone suddenly—“ I can trust to you, 
signorina mia; it is true, that strange tale 
—he is the Duke Agostini, if there is justice 
in the world. My mother saw him born, 
and I saw him carried away, my beautiful 
signorina. You are sympatica—you under- 
stand him—how noble he is. Ah, such a 
princely young man! And he knew noth- 
ing, if you will believe me, signorina, till the 
other day; nothing but that he was an 
orphan child, and the son of St. Michele. 
And now to get his cause to the Tribunale, 
with advocates to take care of it, and fees, 
and the rest, drives him to the end of his 
wits, the dear youth ; for you would not have 
him borrow, such a young man as he is; 
and for working as he says, that would de- 
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dukedom and the estates? But I tell him, 
patienza! the blessed Madonna will raise 
him up friends.” 

“And do you think really,” said Lucy, 
too much interested to conceal her interest 
—‘“do you really believe that this is all that 
he needs—only money to carry on a lawsuit 
with ?—is that all?” 

“That is all, signorina mia; and I say to 
him, patienza! the Madonna will raise him 
up friends ; that is all—that and the blessing 
of Heaven,” said the confident Teta. “For 
what would it avail the duchessa to deny 
him? My beautiful signorina, Madame Mar- 
gherita brought him into the world, and my 
mother was there when he was born! ” 

After this conclusive and convincing state- 
ment, Teta proceeded to enlarge upon the 
childhood of the wonderful boy—details to 
which Lucy certainly gave ear, and did not 


refuse to be interested ; but a half-conscious 
suggestion, which made the poor girl’s face 
flush one moment, and the most horror- 
stricken paleness overspread it the next, but 
which, nevertheless, would not be entirely 
extinguished, ran parallel with all Lucy’s 
thoughts. One day she herself should be 
rich—one day! but only when grandpapa 
was dead—and Lucy’s heart smote her that 
she could for a moment speculate on such a 
possibility. She thought herself the most 
unnatural, the most ungrateful of children. 
Grandpapa, who was so good to her! But 
slurring over that thought with a shudder, 
still, independent of grandpapa, the sugges- 
tion would return—one day or other Lucy 
should be an heiress—should have more 
money than she knew what to do with: if 
| Francisco was still only Francisco Spoleto 
then! 








Wartsunpay Custom at S. Brravat’s.— 
“On Whitsunday, at St. Briaval’s in Glouces- 
tershire, several baskets full of bread and cheese, 
cut into small squares of about an inch each, are 
brought into church; and immediately after di- 
vine service is ended the church-wardens, or 
some other persons, take them into the galleries, 
whence their contents are thrown among the 
congregation, who have a grand scramble for 
them in the body of the church. ‘This occasions 
as great tumult and uproar as the amusements 
of a village wake, the inhabitants being always 
extremely anxious to attend worship on that day. 
This custom is holden for the purpose of pre- 
serving to the poor of St. Briaval’s and Havels- 
field the right of cutting and carrying away wood 
from three thousand acres of coppice land in ILud- 
knoll and the Meend, and for which every house- 
keeper is assessed 2d to buy the bread and cheese 
which is given away.” 


The preceding is from a newspaper cutting, 


unfortunately without date. Does the custom 
still exist 2— Notes and Queries. 





CarLpren Unrnartizep.—The Morning Her- 
ald of the 18th June reports a case of attempted 
infanticide near Liverpool. The wretched 
mother, having gained access to a gentleman’s 
grounds, laid her child on the ground and coy- 
ered it with sods. The child was happily dis- 
covered, and its life saved. But now comes the 
curious part of the story. The mother was ap- 


prehended and charged with the atrocious crime 
of having attempted to murder her child. She 
confessed that she was guilty; and added (the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel), “that 
she had previously succeeded in getting the child 
baptized, as she believed it could not otherwise 
have died.” This piece of folk lore is quite new 
to me, and may probably be new to some of 
your readers.—Notes and Queries. 





SEPARATION OF Sexes inv Cuurcnes (24 
S. vii. 326. et anté.)—The following passage is 





extracted from, I believe, a scarce pamphlet con- 
taining two curious and very plain-spoken ser- 
mons, Of Luxury, more particularly with respect 
to Apparel, on 1 ‘Tim. ii. 9., by a country clergy- 
man. 4to. Lond. 1736, p. 41. :— 

“ And, indeed, it is a great pity our churches 
are not better contrived for religious purposes ; 
but men and women sit together promiscuously ; 
wherein they have departed from the ancient 
simplicity, which still remains in many of our 
country churches, where, the seats being single, 
the upper ones are filled by the men only, and 
the lower by the other sex: so that the men see 
not the women at all, nor the women the face of 
a man, except the person who officiates, during 
the whole service. Were they all so, there 
would not perhaps be so many present, but 
those who were, would probably behave with 
more decency than now they do.”—wNotes and 
Queries. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
NORTH AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS. 
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BXPLORATIONS. 


Lake, Athabasca, Slave, and Great Bear 
Lakes are the most conspicuous features. 


In the year 1857, an expedition was sent | Beyond this lies a wide tract of secondary 


out by the government of this country for the 
urpose of exploring that vast tract of Brit- 
ish territory which lies to the west and south- 


| 


| 


formation, and the great zone of circum- 
arctic forest stands as a sort of barrier, 
guarding the eternal solitudes of nature 


west of Canada, and of ascertaining the |against the too hasty advances of a venture- 


asses by which the Rocky Mountains may }some race. 


e crossed, and a route opened between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The region 
thus examined ranges from Lake Superior 
to the eastern shore of the lesser Okanagan 
Lake, in British Columbia, and from the 
boundary line, in the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude, to the watershed of the Arctic 
Ocean. The first year was spent in explor- 
ing the south-castern “portion, from Lake 
Superior to the point at which the southern 
branch of the river Saskatchewan forms a 
sort of elbow by changing its direction sud- 
denly from the south-west to the north-west. 
This river, whose general course is west- 
wards from Lake Winipeg to the Rocky 
Mountains, includes a wide range of country 
between its northern and southern branches, 
and to this the second year of the expedi- 
tion was devoted. The third season com- 
menced with a long journey from winter 
—— at Fort Edmonton, on the North 

askatchewan, southwards to the most west- 
erly point in the neighborhood of the Boun- 
dary Line of 40°, which had been reached by 
the first year’s expedition. The explorers 
then turned due west, and made their way 
between the South. Saskatchewan and the 
Boundary Line, across the Rocky Moun- 
tains into British Columbia. 

Some papers have been recently presented 
to Parliament which contain many interest- 
ing details of the last portion of the expedi- 
tion, and of the strange region which, now 
for the first time, has been thrown open to 
the curiosity of the civilized world. It is 
characterized by the greatest variety of soil 
and temperature, and Captain Blakiston, 
who was attached to the expedition for the 
purpose of making magnetic observations, 
gives some curious information as to its 
geological structure. At an average dis- 
tance of one hundred or one hundred and 





Southwards lies the region 
drained by the Saskatchewan and the other 
tributaries to Lake Winipeg, amounting to 
about one hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles. Between the forests and the north- 
ern limit of genuine prairie lies a belt of 
land once covered with trees, but gradually 
cleared by successive fires. It is now par- 
tially wooded, abounds in lake and pastur- 
age, and in some places rivals the finest 
park-scenery of our own,country. Captain 
Palliser, the commander of the expedition, 
considers that more than twenty thousand 
square miles of it are well adapted for the 
purposes of agriculture ; though, as its ele- 
vation increases from seven hundred to four 
thousand feet in the neighborhood of the 
Rocky Mountains, the same sorts of crop 


‘could not be reared everywhere with like 


success. 

The Indians whose hunting-grounds lie in 
this portion of the Continent seem to have 
sunk extremely in numbers and vigor. In 
some reliable estimates, the Wood Indians 
of all tribes, eastwards of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, excluding Canada, are reckoned at 
twenty thousand; while the Prairie Indians 
trading on the Saskatchewan, Assineboine 
and Missouri rivers, are believed to fall 
short of twenty-six thousand. They all are 
aware of the steady decrease of the wild 
animals on the capture of which their sub- 
sistence depends, and know that their chil- 
dren will be driven to betake themselves to 
some other way of life. The numbers of 
buffaloes annually killed for many years 
past would seem to make it certain that the 
race must at no remote period become abso- 
lutely extinct. Since 1842 there have been 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand a year 
killed in British territory, while beyond the 
American frontier the annual slaughter was 
at one time reckoned at a million, though 


fifty miles from the south and west shores the trade has now declined, and on the Mis- 
of Hudson’s Bay there commences a great } souri is said to have sunk to half its original 


belt of primitive granite formation, nearly ; amount. 


The principal tribes with which 


two hundred miles in width, which stretches |the expedition came in contact were the 


from the upper part of East Canada, skirts 
the great lakes, curves round to Lake Wini- 
peg, and then taking a northerly direction, 
reaches the Arctic Sea between Coppermine 
and Back’s Rivers. No rivers can make 
their way uninterruptedly through this belt, 
and the waters-are so dammed up as to 
form a great Lake series, of which Deer 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 583 








Kootanays, the Crees, and the Blackfeet. 
They almost invariably proved communica- 
tive, trustworthy, andsociable. The Koota- 
nays live in the region of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the north of the Boundary Line. 
They are altnost all baptized Christians, and 
are so considerably in advance of their neigh- 
bors in intelligence and morality, that Cap- 
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tain Blakiston thinks the experiment might | 
well be tried of tempting them to a more} 
settled and civilized existence than they lead | 
at present. The Crees are found in the | 
neighborhood of Hudson’s Bay, Lake Wini- 

eg, and the South Saskatchewan, and have 

een more mixed up in trading matters with 
white men than any other tribe. They have, 
within a comparatively recent period, foreed 
their way from their own forests into the 
prairie country of the Blackfeet. Their 
treatment of their horses—an animal with 
which they were previously unacquainted— 
seems te be especially stupid and brutal. 
The Blackfeet are the genuine Prairie In- 
dians, and occupy the whole country from 
the Missouri northwards to the South Sas- 
katchewan. They are reputed great thieves 
and beggars, constantly at war with neigh- 
boring tribes, and have got a bad name 
from the depredations they have from time 
to time inflicted upon European traders. 
The laws of the United States prohibit the 
sale of spirits to the Indians; and as the 
Blackfeet cannot obtain the much-loved com- 
modity on the Missouri, they often travel 
five or six hundred miles to the Hudson Bay 
company’s settlements on the Saskatchewan, 
where they are never refused, if they pay in | 
horses or dried provisions. Captain Blakis- | 
ton says that, if the spirit traffic were for- 
bidden, the fur trade on the Saskatchewan 
would probably decline; but he, in common 
with everybody who has witnessed the hor- 
rible efiects of the introduction of spirits, 
thinks that the Legislature is bound,.on 
moral grounds, to put an end to so demoral- 
izing a source of profit. 

The most important object of the expedi- 
tion was to ascertain the feasibility of uniting 
the British possessions by a line of traffic, 
stretching right across the American Conti- 
nent, from the Red River settlement to Co- 
lumbia. At present, a fine country is almost 
lost for the purposes of colonization by the 
great difficulty there is in getting at it. An 
easy and rapid means of communication with 
the mother country is getting more and more 
every day to be reckoned among the essen- 
tials of colonial existence; and numbers of 
enterprising settlers from Canada, bent upon 
“going West,” who now migrate to the Mis- 
sissippi States, might be induced, by in- 
creased facilities of access, to remain in Brit- 
ish territory. The only convenient route liés 
at present down the Red River Valley, and 
so through the United States. The inevita- 
ble tendency of such a state of thir gs is to 
drive commerce and population away from 
our own territory towards the American, and 
to establish with a foreign government all 





those intimate relations of interest and fa- 
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miliarity which ought to be the most reliable 
guarantees for the loyalty of a distant prov- 
ince to the mother state. Captain Palliser 
proposes that the Red River and Swan River 
settlements should be united with the region 
of the Saskatchewan, so as to form one im- 
posing territory, with identical institutions 
and interests, from Lake Wiripeg right away 
to the Rocky Mountains. The whole of this 
would comprise about two hundred and forty 
thousand square miles, and the next question 
would then be how to open a great central 
line of communication. The river Saskatch- 
ewan—which might seem, from its course, 
specially designed by nature to open up the 
country through which it passes—is unfcr- 
tunately very unfit for the purposes of nevi- 
gation ; but the level prairie region in the 
neighborhood of its shores is such that a 
railroad could be constructed across it at 
a very inconsiderable cost. From the Red 
River Settlement to the Rocky Mountains 
the distance is eight hundred miles, and so 
far the task would be an easy one; but here 
difficulties of an almost insurmountable char- 
acter at once present themselves. At present 
not even a cart-road exists. Three passes 
have been explored—the Vermillion, the Kan- 
asaski, and the Kootenay—along one of 
which, at least, it is thought that a safe track 
for a railroad might be constructed. The 
range of mountains crossed, it is believed 
that the ocean might easily be reached. The 
country is, indeed, cut up into an infinity of 
valleys running parallel with the mountains ; 
but a route might probably be traced along 
a system of transverse valleys, which would 
lead as far as the Fraser or Columbia River 
without any extraordinary trouble or expense. 
The Vermillion Pass is the most northern, 
and offers the greatest facilities for crossing 
the mountains without the aid of engineering 
work. The rise of the land on either side is 
gradual, but its suramit could not be reduced 
below six thousand feet. The ascent of the 
Kanasaski Pass lies through a gently sloping 
valley, and the summit is crowned by a nar- 
row ridge, which might be easily pierced by a 
tunnel; and the level would thus be reduced 
to four thousand six hundred feet above the 
sea. The Kootenay Pass is the most south- 
ern, and the shortest of those as yet discov- 
ered in British territory. Captain Blakiston 
made his way up to it from the Belly River, a 
branch of the South Saskatchewan. One re- 
markable feature of this region is that the 
rivers are skirted by a succession of steps, 
running parallel to their shores, and rising 
sometimes from the level of the plain to the 
height of three thousand or four thousand 
feet. The obstacles to a railroad along this 
pass consist of two mountains and one steep 
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slope. The mountains might, the explorers 
consider, be pierced by a tunnel, and the 
slope might be got over by the employment 
of a wire rope and several stationary engines. 
The distance thence to the mouth of Fraser’s 
River, in the Gulf of Georgia, is three hun- 
dred miles; and if this route should finally 
be chosen, the total journey from the Red 
River settlement to the Pacific would be 
something over a thousand miles. One part 
of the Rocky Mountains explored by Captain 
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Blakiston is the great watershed of America. 
Within 45° and 54° north latitude the four 
great rivers of the Continent take their rise. 
The Mackenzie River runs towards the Arc- 
tic Ocean, the Saskatchewan eastwards to 
Hudson’s Bay, the Columbia westward to 
the Pacific, and the Missouri south’ to the 
Gulf of Mexico; and of this watershed the 
Kootenay Pass is as nearly as possible the 
central point. 





Bue as A Provinorarism (2d S. ix. 261. 
314).—This word is in very common use not 
only in Derbyshire, but in Nottinghamshire, with 
precisely the same meaning as given by Mr. 
Jewitt. It is, however, used in some parts of 
Yorkshire to indicate size, or bigness, independ- 
ently of pride or vanity. I very well remember 
(more than fifty years ago) hearing it used thus: 
“Aye, marry, he’s a varry bug man,” to denote 
a man above the usual size. It was also very 
common for lads when inquiring the size of an 
object, to ask “ what bugth is it?’ or, giving 

.the measure of an object, to say, ‘it’s this 
bugth,” showing perhaps the length or thickness 
by stretching the hands apart, ete.—Notes and 
Queries. 





Miss Acnes Battie, sister of the late Jo- 
hanna Baillie, recently gave a party at her resi- 
dence, Holly Bushhill, Hampstead, on the com- 
pletion of her hundredth year. She has resided 
in the same locality for many years, and enjoys 
excellent health and spirits. Her facilities are 
quite vigorous, and she still pursues her literary 
gleanings. Her habits, though necessarily re- 
tiring, are cheerful, for her breakfast-table would 
be incomplete without the morning paper, and 
she speaks of the friends of sixty years ago with 
a freshness of memory that is truly surprising. 
But her social position has been the brightest. 
To the poor she has always been a great bene- 
factress. She has ever been the promoter and 
patroness of religion and education, and when- 
ever the hour of her departure shall come, the 
parish will deeply feel the loss it has sustained. 


Number oF Visirors to Pusuic Institu- 
rions.—The following table of the number of 
visitors at the various public institutions and 
gardens shows the extent to which each proves 
attractive. The first three may be considered 
as in town, and the remainder as out of town; 
but in December last the Vernon Gallery was 





removed from Marlborough House to South 
Kensington, and about 50,000 of the visitors to 
that gallery in 1859 went to it in that month 
after its removal. The Great Exhibition year 
is given to show its uprecedented numbers: 
British Museum, 1851, 2,527,216; 1857, 621,- 
034; 1858, 519,565; 1859, 517,895. National 
Gallery, 1851, 1,005,705 ; 1857, 640,850; 1858, 
553,766 ; 1859, 789,401. Vernon Gallery, 1851, 
253,152; 1857, 250,770; 1858, 238,377; 1859, 
172,727. Zovdlogical Gardens, 185d, 667,243 ; 
1857, 339,217; 1858, 351,580; 1859, 364,356. 
Kew Gardens, 1851, 327,900; 1857, 361,798; 
1858, 405,376 ; 1859, 384.698. Hampton Court 
Palace, 1851, 350,848; 1857, 173,710; 1858, 
218,035; 1859, 208,264. Science and Art De- 
partment Museum, 1857, 284,953; 1858, 456,- 
288; 1859, 475,365. 


Tue Cueap Press.—It appears from a state- 
ment recently compiled, that more than half the 
newspapers published in London are those of 
the cheap press, and that the total number of 
cheap papers established throughout the king- 
dom to the beginning of the present year, was 
within three of five hundred. Of those, three 
hundred and twenty-three are papers which have 
come into existence since the abolition of the 
stamp duty in June, 1855; one hundred and 
seventy-four are old papers formerly published 
at full price, but now become cheap papers, 
making the total number four hundred and 
ninety-seven. It appears also that one hundred 
and sixty-one journals, which have not come 
down in price quite to a level with the new ones, 
have adopted an intermediate price, and that 
many of the old provincial journals, that still 
keep up the higher prices, publish two editions 
—one being a number which they call the “ Peo- 
ple’s Edition,” and issue it at a penny, and th 
other their old full-priced edition, the circulation 
of which has, in many instances, been found to 
fall far short of that of the cheap edition.—Zon- 
don Critic. 
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From All the Year Round. | break to explore the sand for footprints of 

AFTER AN OSTRICH. ostriches, and track them to their feeding- 

In lion-hunts and in tiger-hunts, and in} ground. We were fairly mounted upon an- 
boar-hunts, there are joys and risks of which | imals not so fat as to conceal the beautiful 
all men have heard; but of the ostrich-hunt | lines of their ribs. The bones of their 
the world that is not used to running after | haunches seemed ready to start out through 
ostriches, has heard very little. Little more, |the skin. These features, however, are com- 
indeed, than some broken-down story about |} mon enough in Arab thorough-breeds. We 
negroes who, being dressed in the skins of | ourselves were as light weights as we could 
the birds, are mistaken by the flock for ac-| be, having dispensed with four out of five 
tual ostriches, and are suffered to come near | thick pieces of felt which invariably form an 
enough to shoot any bird they may pick out} Arab’s saddle-cloth, and thrown off every 
with their arrows. There is also a pretty | superfluous article of clothing; only taking 
fable (which is only a fable), that the ostrich | care to have our heads well wrapped up as 
when pursued will hide his head in the sand, | precaution against danger from the sun. 
and believe himself invisible. I know the} We started about two hours after sunrise,’ 
ostrich has a stupid face, but he is, for all| and followed leisurely on the trace of our 
that, a sharp fellow, who knows his own in-} scouts. After proceeding thus for about six 
terest as well as the rest of us. He is wary} miles, we came upon a scout who said that 
and long-sighted, one of the last creatures to | five fine birds were a little way off, grazing 
om his own head ina hole. I have hunted|ina wady. Knowing that they would not 
im in his own deserts and can testify. | stray far, we dismounted to give ease for a 
Every year as summer sets in, horsemen | few minutes to our horses and ourselves, and 
arrive at the oasis of Derej from the moun- | to allow our time to run still further into the 
tains in the north, distant about six days’|“ kaila,” or midday heat. A sultry, fever- 
journey. They come after the ostrich, and | ish wind blew from the south, and the sun’s 
stay only during the summer; as it is only | glow was returned from the white sand under 
when the heat is greatest that a horseman |our feet with almost unlessened strength. 


can have any chance of overtaking the swift- 
footed bird. In cold weather he will outstrip 
every pursuer. 

An Arab friend of mine, with the short 
name of Sidi Mohammed ben Omar ben es- 
Sheikh Abderrahman Burjoob el-Rujbani, 
who was bound for the hunting-ground, per- 


| 


| What a drying-ground was here for washer- 
women! Wet clothes, dry in three minutes, 
might be taken in as fast as they were taken 
out. 

| The Arabs, who are made of very porous 
clay, absorbed long draughts of water, and 
hung little gourd bottles of water to their 


suaded me to go with him and try my skill at saddle-bows. We mounted again and set 
running down an ostrich. My friend Sidi) off. From the top of a little hill, if you 
Etcetera has a grand air, and lost no dignity could call by that name a height of about 
although his trip to Derej was made for the | ten yards above the bottom of the wady, we 
sake of gain. I, who went only for sport, | saw the ostriches; I suspect they had some 
was looked upon with much respectful won- | knowledge of us before we were visible. 
der by my fellow-sportsmen. | They had already started at full trot; and 
We managed to reach Derej a day or two | seemed to skim along without any exertion, 
before the hunt, that we might rest and pre-| flapping their small downy wings to help 
pare for our fatigues tocome. The hunt be- | them onward, and, like horses in dull career, 
gan on a sultry morning in the middle of | kicking up stones behind them. We went 
July. The hot Gibli wind or simoom had | after them at a canter: had we tried at once 
been blowing for several days, and the ther- | to catch them in a gallop, our horses would 
mometer had only fallen to ninety-eight de- | soon have been blown, and the birds would 
grees, or blood-heat, just before sunrise. | have got out of reach. Our plan was to fol- 
We were to have one of the hottest days of |low them as closely as might be, without 
a Saharan summer. So much the better. | frightening them into their quickest pace, 
The warm-coated ostriches shall find it hot, | and to keep them in view. : 
and so shall we. The dangers of this chase | ‘The birds soon parted: two going together 
do not arise from the fierceness of the animal | one way, and the others starting each in a 
pursued, but from the fierceness of the sun | different direction. We followed a single 
that may strike down the huntsman. An _/| ostrich, a fine male; the feathers of the male 
Englishman is much more likely to come off | being more valuable. ” 
unscathed from an encounter with a lion,;} Noon passed, and the sun was rapidly dea” 
than to return from an ostrich-hunt without | clining. We had been following our ostrich 
getting sunstroke or brain fever. |for more than four hours; but not in a 
Our party consisted of ten horsemen, and | straight line, since these creatures have a 
a few scouts who had been sent out at day- | whim for running in large circles. My hands 
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and face began to feel as if they had been 
skinned and salted. The excitement and 
emulation amongst us made me, however, 
forget every thing but the object of our chase. 
One by one the horses of the Arabs dropped 
behind, dead beat. Sidi Etcetera, two of the 
Arabs, and myself, being the best mounted, 
alone kept up the hunt. Our aim was to 
turn the ostrich, and so drive him back to 
our companions. The two Arabs pricked 
their steeds into a full gallop, one to the right 
and one to the left, and tried, by making a cir- 
cuit, to get ahead of him. Sidi did not like 
the idea of being outdone by the other Arabs, 
so he made a dash at the game on his own ac- 
count. His horse had a little spirit left, anda 
few long bounds brought him alongside. The 
bird saw that he was outrun and outwitted. 
With a little stick, such as we all carried for 
this especial purpose, Sidi tapped him on the 
neck, turned him, and drove him back to me 
like a tame creature. Our two companions 
now rejoined us, crying out, “ Sahait! sahait! 
Allah yatiek es-saha!” which means, “ Well 
done! well done! God gives you strength!” 
—Arab equivalent for “ Hurrah! hurrah! 
go it again, old boy!” 

The ostrich was, of course, a Mussulman, 
and was convinced that it was in vain to 
strive against his fate. One by one we came 
up with our beaten companions; and we 
then surrounded our bird, caught him, and 
cut his throat, with the pious words, “ Bism- 
Iilah Akhbar” (in the name of the great 
God). It would have been simpler to tap 
him on the bead and strangle him, for then 
there would have been no fear of damaging 
the feathers with the blood. But such a 
death is not in accordance with the Moslem 
creed concerning holy and unholy food ; and 
of an animal so slaughtered, the flesh could 
not have been eaten. 

Ladies, I trust, are satisfied with the 
amount of trouble taken to get for them 
there court plumes. But it is a pity that 
each feather which costs them a guinea 
scarcely brings a shilling to the Arab sports- 
man. 

When we had skinned our bird and cut 
off the best joints, we rode leisurely back to 
Derej, which we reached a little after sun- 
set, pretty well knocked up. Heartily glad 
was I, after a good supper of broiled leg of 
ostrich—which is a meat, not choice but 
welcome to the hungry—to lie on the soft 
sand and take a nap that lasted until sun- 
rise the next morning. 

I passed the following day with my fellow- 
sportsmen, and learned much about the hab- 
its of the ostrich, and the various ways of 
taking it. Running it down in a manner 
just related is considered the best way, 
though the most tedious, for it involves least 
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chance of injuring the feathers. The com- 
monest plan, however, is to lay snares of 
rope in places which the birds frequent. 
Another way is to dig a hole in the earth 
near a bush, or some slight cover, in a val- 
ley to which the ostriches come to graze. 
One of the hunters, armed with his long gun, 
hides in the hole, and his companions hav- 
ing strewed brushwood over him, efface their 
footmarks from the sand. The pitman re- 
mains, with only the muzzle of the gun visi- 
ble outside his hiding-place, until an ostrich 
passes: when, if the bird be near enough, 
he is an easy prey. 

Ostriches pair about the beginning of 
March, and the female begins laying her 
eggs about the last of April. She generall 

uts a score or two dozen in her nest, whic 

is but a shallow basin scraped out of the 
sand. She arranges the eggs in a triangle, 
with the point in front of her when she is 
sitting. ‘Two or three of them therefore, do 
not get sufficiently warmed by her body, and 
these unhatched eggs she breaks to provide 
food for the young birds during the first few 
days after they have left their shells. The 
young birds hatched in six weeks, take three 
years to attain their full size; they appear 
to live much with their parents, and even 
make their nests near theirs. Thus, some- 
times there will be found the nests of awhole 
family together, grandfather and grand- 
mother in the middle, and the younger gen- 
erations round about. Does the patriarch 
in the middle receive from the young os- 
triches upon the outskirts of such a colony 
the reverence to which he may suppose him- 
self entitled? In the first year of her breed- 
ing, the female lays smaller eggs than after- 
wards; but the birds hatched from them 
grow to the usual size. Cock and hen sit 
‘on the eggs alternately: one sitting whilst 
' the other goes for food ; never, in the Sahara, 
do they leave their eggs to be hatched by 
the sun. 

The male is very attentive when he be- 
gins his courtship, and follows the lady about 
wherever she goes. After marriage, how- 
ever, his conduct undergoes a change. If, 
while sitting, he smells danger, he immedi- 
ately leaves the eggs, fetches his wife, and 
|makes her take his place. He then watches 
at a distance, and if after a long delay he 
| satisfies himself that all is safe, he allows 
‘his mate to return to her meal, and resumes 
jhis place over the eggr. The Arabs, when 
a find a nest near any convenient bush or 
| 








other shelter, make a pit as before described. 
|The birds, on their approach, take flight. 
|The men having worked as fast as possible, 
jleave one of their number with his gun in 
jthe pit, and disappear. When the birds 
|come again to reconnoitre the ground, if 
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they think matters satisfactory, the hen is 
sent to sit, and she often remains sitting for 
twelve hours. The sportsman does not 
shoot her, as his aim is to bring down the 
male. He waits, therefore, till she is re- 
lieved in her duties by the bird he wants. 
The best shot among the Arabs is always 
chosen for pitman. When he kills the bird, 
he receives double share of the profits ; when 
he misses the bird, he must pay a fine and 
lose his office. After the male is killed, the 
female will frequently come back to look for 
him, and to visit the eggs, when she also 
may be taken. But were the female bird 
shot first, the male would never trouble him- 
self any more about the eggs, but would go 
from the spot, probably forever. 

Ostriches are not particular in the selec- 
tions of their food. They live generally on 
grass, seeds, and even insects; but they 
have, when domesticated, a great partiality 
for halfpence, steel pens, nails, keys, spoons, 
snuff-boxes, and so forth. Whether they 
can digest these titbits, 1 do not know, but 
Ihave heard many tales of ostriches being 
found with such things half-digested in their 
stomachs. Certainly they swallow them with 
great avidity, and must find it in some way 
to their advantage so todo. They area sort 
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of bird easily tamed, and when once used to 
the society of men, are very sociable, wan- 
dering about the neighborhood of their own- 
er’s house, and paying visits wherever they 
find an open door. When annoyed, they 
are dangerous; for, besides biting, they will 
knock a man down with a flap of the wing, 
or a stroke of the foot. They are generally 
sedate silent birds, and if not frightened, 
walk about slowly and solemnly. Their ery 
is a short roar, but with this they seldom fa- 
vor human ears, though when out of temper 
they will sometimes utter a low, hissing noise. 
The upper part of the neck of the ostrich is 
bare. ‘Then come very delicate black feath- 
ers, which, increasing in size towards the 
tail, cover the whole body. In the wings 
and tail, are the beautiful white feathers so 
much admired upon the heads of ladies. 
The female has not such fine white feathers 
as the male, and even her black feathers 
want his raven hue. Indeed, the greater 
part are rather greyish brown than black. 
The skin of the female (Rabda, it is called 
by the Arabs) does not fetch nearly so high 
a price as that of the male (Dhaleem.) One 
of the best skins in its nuptial plumage, will 
sometimes bring the Arabs seven or eight 
pounds. Butthis is an unusually high price. 





Dutcu Scnoor-RELics.—Some days ago we 
had in Amsterdam an exhibition of objects either 
belonging or having belonged to school-manage- 
ment and school discipline. Among the objects, 
dating from a former régime, were a ferula and 
the semblance of a bird. ‘Yhe mode of application 
was this: the bird was thrown to the offender, 
who had to take it back to the schoolmaster in 
order to receive his destined share of slaps on 
the palm of the hand. There besides were an 
iron comb, to unravel stubborn and uncultivated 
hairs, a fool’s cap with bells and asses’ ears, a 
wooden block for penitence, a painted piece of board, 
on which an ass’ head, to hang over the chest, 
etc.— Noles and Queries. 





A BREAKING-UP IN GRONINGERLAND ( NETH- 
ERLANDS).— When in olden times, that is to say 
till the end of the former century, the Groningen 
school children obtained a holiday, before their 
leaving the school they had to jump through a 
hoop, which position the master always turned 
to account, to slap their weariest part. Some- 
times, too, the schoolmaster posted himself within 
the entrance door, and the children had to wig- 
gle through between his legs, It was also the 
custom to give a kick-in (iuslag) as well as a 





kick-out (uitslag), but then, of course, the master 
changed his position, and the pupils were dubbed 
in. In commemoration of this custom, the word 
uitslag in Groningerland is always used for 
breaking-up, and in glad expectancy of the happy 
moment the children sing :— 

“ Vitslag, inslag, 

Heele wake speuldag !” 
[“ Kick us out, kick us in, 
Weeks of holidays begin!”] 
—Notes and Queries. 





GarRIBALDI.—Whether the Liberator claims 
kin with them I do not know: but there is a fam- 
ily which derive their descent from Garibald, the 
father of Theodolinda, Queen of Lombardy, circa 
A.D. 590 (see Luitbrand, Warnefrid, and the 
other Longobardic writers, or more convenient- 
ly, Gibbon, cap. 46.). Gara is the old Italian 
for strife, debate; the phrase andar a gara, “ to 
<o to war,” is however still often used. Baldi 
is not an uncommon termination to an Italian 
name: the Frescobaldi is an eminent instance. 
As an adjective it is now obsolete, but ba/danza, 
its derivative, which signifies prowess, dashing 
courage, ete., is commonly used, especially in 
poetry.—Notes and Queries. 
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surface, and flowing quickly on, though still 
so smooth, so treacherously quiet in its might 


Tue following splendid description of the |that one might ‘almost think of swimming 


Falls of Niagara, and the Prince’s visit to | 


them, by the Times’ special corespondent, 


in it but that the branches of trees and little 
bits of timber which hurry down so fast give 


cannot fail to be read with interest and ad-| such a warning of the power beneath the 
miration: Every one expects so much from | water as even a fish would not care to disre- 
these cataracts, and is so eager to see them, | gard. A mile or so lower down, and the 
that, fired with the notion of a second del-| river begins to throw off all disguise, and : 
uge, they strain their eyes in all directions | hurries swiftly on, keeping the roots and’ 
as they advance and catch stray glimpses of | plants that fringe its edge flickering and 
the Falls here and there, now hidden by | waving tremulously out, or pouring against 


really stand before them, they are apt at 
last to experience a feeling which, if not 
disappointment, is at least one of less sur- 
prise. Let the visitor fortify himself agajnst 
indulging in these hurried glances. If any 
thing can possibly lessen one’s appreciation, 
or rather awe, of these tremendous cataracts, 
it is this. If he comes to the Canadian 
side, as most visitors do, he must pass over 
the beautiful suspension-bridge which, like 
a web of iron, thin and delicate as a net, 
spans a tremendous ravine between the 
cliffs, which hem in the rapids some two 
miles below the Falls. Let him from this 
look down the stream. There is quite 
enough to occupy attention as the mass of 
deep-blue water rushes madly through the 
gorge far down below him, checked here 
and there for a moment by a sunken rock, 
over which they storm and rave and seem 
to turn upon their hidden enemies in a circle 
of dreadful whirlpools, the ring of angry 
froth in which shows the vortex where beams, 
and trees, and logs of timber are dragged 
beneath and hurried down for miles and 
miles till they emerge at last in the quiet, 
solemn-looking waters of Lake Ontario. 
Who that has ever gazed down here from 
this bridge can wonder at the belief of the 
Indians that an evil spirit resided beneath 
these dreadful waters? for ever and anon 
out of its least angry spots a huge green 
wave will suddenly upheave and seems to 
choke .and struggle with the rest. For an 
instant it spreads dark and terrible from 
cliff to cliff, as though it strove for room; 
then tumbling headlong forward in a cloud 
of spray is carried off with a rush like the 
sweep of destiny. To watch these rapids 
as, stayed for a moment by rocks too solid 
even for their dash, they go pouring down 
wave on wave will occupy the traveller suffi- 
ciently indeed till his carriage crosses the 
bridge. Then let him by a winding road drive 
far above the Falls on the American side, 
and above where the swiftest and most awful 
of all rapids, those which are pouring tow- 
ards the cataract, begin to show their force. 
Before him he will see a noble river, more 
than three times the width of the Thames at 
London, without a ripple in its deep blue 





_ trees, now lost in spray, till, when they do | the points of rocks and islands with a force 


that makes it recoil back in a feather of 
spray, as from the bows of a steamboat, till 
you can almost fancy that the very islands 
have got adrift and are struggling fiercely 
up against the stream. By and by foam ap- 
pears on the water, then whirlpools, which 
spin till your head reels to look at them, 
then more foam, then lines of deep sunken 
gullies, where the blue water drops heavily 
down and seems to choke and rave till it be- 
comes a broad, frothy white, freeing its 
waves at last in sullen heaves and throes, 
and rushing on again, torn, jagged, and 
roaring wilder and more dangerous than 
ever. As you gaze upon the rush you feel 
a horrid yearning in your heart to plunge in 
and join the mad whirl and see the mystery 
out. Yet even with this thought at its 
strongest you shrink instinctively from the 
dreadful brink, where the very waters seem 
hurrying to destruction. Faster and faster 
and wilder and wilder it pours with every 
minute throbbing over the rocks and stones 
in mounds of spray, like loosely driven 
snow, bent into crooked channels in the 
stones, but always rushing on as if the river 
was mad. ‘Trees tumbled over and over 
trees, their wet branches out of water as if 
they strive for help against their enemy, and 
cling for one brief instant to the banks to 
be whirled down the next more rapidly than 
ever. You are nearing the cataracts, and 
soon a dreadful line of foaming breakers ' 
begin to show white in their restless anger, 
and looking from their massive, deep, slow 
plunges like a sea of half-thawed snow as 
they rave and hiss and cast their flakes high 
into the air. Every minute the race in- 
creases till the bubble and rush from the 
seething waters fill your ear and prepare the 
mind for that great scene below where their 
majesty of terrors culminates. Yet there 
seem norocks among these breakers, and 
you notice with surprise that all their heav- 
ing struggles are back against the stream, 
as if the very waves themselves were con- 
scious of the tremendous abyss into which 
they were being hurried, and strove against 
their fate. But all in vain does the surge 
rise ; each second adds perceptibly to their 
might and dash, till you near Goat Island, 
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where the great rapids commence and where — deep green mass always keeps nearing 


the waves “ headlong plunge and writhe in | the edge, and no longer struggling now in 
agony ”—a perfect hell of waters—the Cha- | waves yields to its fate, and flowing smoothly 
rybdis of the western world. None can stand ‘as oil nearer and nearer, comes slowly and 
on the frail path which spans the Rapid here | solemnly over the cliff like a green curtain, 
without a fecling of almost alarm as he looks | and with one stately, massive plunge pours 
beneath and sees those surges, terribly beau- | down and down, till the eye loses its rush, 
tiful, within fifty yards of their great leap, | and the bright emerald hill of water shades 
smashing over every thing with a force that | into dazzling white, as broken at last in its 
makes the very banks quiver with the vibra- | long fall it parts into spray and disappears 
tion, plunging and whirling down from rock |in the mist. He must watch its feathery 
to reck with a headlong delirious fury that} edges darting over like cascades of snow 
isat once dreadfuland sublime. One minute|upon the rocks beneath, rushing into the 
and they overwhelm the rocks in a crowd of | great basin at the foot of the cataracts, where 
waves, then receding with a great convulsive | the waters hiss and seeth in foam, yet lie all 
leap, leave the granite bare, smooth, and / motionless now, as if stunned and crushed 
polished for a single instant, till drowned | bythcir deep overthrow. Niagara has flowed 
and hidden by another surge which comes | from all time as it thunders now, yet even 
thundering and rushing on, bounds from | those who have lived here longest see in its 
stone to stone, “crashing on cliffs, which | mighty rush fresh beauties every hour, 
downward worn and rent with its fierce foot- | though its eternity of waters never alter in 
steps, yield in chasms a dreadful vent.” It | their bulk for summer sun or melting of the 
is here that the resistless might of the great | great Canadian snows. Sometimes a sudden 





Falls can be: best appreciated as you note | gust of wind will rise, and, clearing up the - 


| 


the tumbling waters gathering strength for | mist in broken masses like a torn cloud, 


that great avalanche of waves, where, racing 
and struggling over the cliff, they fall at last, 
and a mighty river is dashed into bells of 
foam. Let the visitor just turn aside from 
the route we have attempted to describe to 
look at the American Falls. Elsewhere, 

erhaps, they would be grand and beautiful ; 

ere, close to the great Horseshoe Cataract, 
on the Canadian side of Goat Island, they 
seem almost nothing—a mere picturesque 
accident of the situation. The traveller 
should pass at once across Goat Island, and 


at its further extremity is a frail wooden | 


bridge, which, stretching from rock to rock 
on the very verge of the great Fall, leads to 
Terrassin Tower. And here my humble 
duty as guide ends, for,—“ Lo! where it 
comes, like an eternity, as if to sweep down 
all things in its track, charming the eye with 
dread ”—Niagara. The idol of all the wor- 
shippers of nature—the goal and object of 
Western travel—the cataract of all the cat- 
aracts in the world is before you, and you 
pause with devotional sadness as “ deep call- 
eth unto deep” with thundering roar, and 
the great amphitheatre of green waters pour- 
ing down in sullen majesty is lost forever in 
the clouds of spray which rise so dense be- 
neath them. Here words are powerless, 
guides are useless, and he who wishes to see 
and feel Niagara must watch it for himself. 
He must study it, he must live near it, he 
must hear its solemn roar, and fill his mind 
with its every hue and aspect. He must 
rise at dawn and see the sun break through 
the pine woods, till its rays fall on the cata- 
ract, and wake its colors into life and play, 


ishow the base of the Falls, a Phlegethon 
|of waters, where they seem to writhe, and 
|hiss, and boil in endless torture. To see 
‘this is grand; but to watch them in the 
/evening and the night from the Canadian 
side is the finest and most solemn scene of 
‘all. 

| As the sun goes behind the hills, the mist 
rises higher and higher, in a gauzelike cloud, 
| which spreads from shore to shore, wrapping 
| Goat Island in its shady tinge, and making 
,its very rocks and pine woods look watery 
and unsubstantial as a vision. When the 
| silence of night settles down at last upon 
ithe scene, the roar of the cataract seems 
louder and more grand, and through the 
darkness its great outline of foam and mist 
ean be dimly seen, vague, terrible, and ill- 
defined as is the ocean in a storm, yet 
making its impression of eternal force and 
grandeur not less distinct upon the memory, 
never to be forgotten. As often happens to 
those who watch these cataracts on a sum- 
mer’s night you may see the lightning playing 
‘down among the angry waters, and then the 
scene is one of the most terrible and lurid 
grandeur. There are three notable ways of 
seeing the Falls which are always shown to 
such visitors as have the courage to attempt 
them. The first is under the hollow cliff on 
the Canadian side, where a winding staircase 
in a wooden tower, leaning against the face 
of the rock, leads down to the level of the 
water. From this point, out of reach of the 
fall of waters, though dreadfully accessible 
|to their spray, a scrambling narrow ridge of 
‘loose stone ‘ete down. Clad in a water- 








lighting it up in the distance like a gigantic | proof suit like the dress of a diver, you ven- 
glacier. He must watch it hour by hour as ture out upon this path. You need all your 
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coolness and vigilance here, as the clouds of 
water keep eddying out from the cataract on 
your left almost dense enough to drown a 
man, and quite thick enough to blind him. 
One false step and all the world could not 
prolong your life a single instant. As you 
advance upon the path and dimly see the 
little stony track tahae you the stoutest 
heart beats quicker. High over head a cave- 
like mass of black granite projects in a rough 
arch for more than ape feet, and beneath 
this a vista opens up which might pass for 
the entrance to the pit of Acheron. Yet a 
little further and the spray meets you in a 
suffocating mass till, half-drowned with the 
water and stunned with the roar, you gasp 
for breath as the cold strikes a chill through 
your frame and drives you to seek a mo- 
ment’s shelter with your face close pressed 
against the wet rocks ere you dare it further, 
A minute or two for breath and you press on 
again, shielding your eyes from the water and 
looking down cautiously upon the smooth, 


. slippy path, now and then turning sharp 


round to avoid the whirlwinds of spray which 
dash and eddy up in fierce clouds as though 
they meant to tear you from the cliff. At 
the end of the path you pause, and during 
the brief intervals between the drowning 
showers you try to survey the scene. You 
are some forty or fifty yards under the edge 
of the great Lorseshoe Falls, and in the thick 


gloomier than all. It is only for an instant 
that such glimpses may be had, and one 
may wait a chance for hours ere it will please 
Niagara to afford even such a scanty gaze 
into the mysteries which these dreadful wa- 
ters have hidden from all eternity. . . . 

On his first view of the Falls he saw them 
as no man had ever seen them before, and as 
they will probably never be seen again—he 
saw the Falls of Niagara illuminated. At 
the first idea it seems about as feasible to 
light up the Atlantic as these great outpour- 
ings of Lake Erie, and Mr. Blackwell, when 
he started the idea, was looked on as well 
meaning and all that, but chimerical, to use 
the mildest term. Mr. Blackwell, however, 
persevered, and had some two hundred Ben- 
gal lights made of the largest size which it 
was possible to manufacture. About twenty 
of these were placed in a row under the cliffs, 
beneath Clifton House, and facing the Amer- 
ican Fall; twenty more were placed under 
Table Rock, and twenty more behind the 
sheet of water itself, the entrance to which 
from the Canadian side I have already de- 
scribed. At ten o’clock at night they were 
all lit, and their effect was something grand, 
magical, and brilliant beyond all power of 
words to portray. In an instant the whole 
mass of water, glowing as if incandescent 
in the intense light, seemed turned to molten 
\silver. From behind the Fall the light 





and misty twilight can see the huge curtain |shone with such vivid brilliancy that the 
of water falling from the cliff two hundred | waters immediately before it looked like a 
feet above you like a sheet of rough ground | sheet of crystal glass, a cascade of diamonds, 
glass, and shooting into streams and col-|every head and stream in which leapt and 
umns, as it falls lower and lower down on to sparkled and spread the glare over the whole 
the pointed rocks before you, which steam | scene, like a river of lighted phosphorus. 
and seeth and send the great mass hissing |The boiling rapids underneath dimly re- 
off as though they were red hot. It is a/ flected back the vivid gleam as from a mir- 
tremendous and an awful sight, neither beau- | ror, lighting up the trees and rocks and all 
tiful nor picturesque, but without its equal the wild torn chasm through which the rap- 
in the wide world for grand and solemn maj- ids pour, and showing out the old gray ruins 
esty and power. Yet, truly speaking, its ‘of ‘Table Rock like a huge dilapidated tower. 
terrors sink away to nothing in comparison |'The smoke, too, rose in thick, dense masses, 
with the view disclosed as you turn and look | spreading upwards over the cataracts in a 
straight aheat beneath the Falls. Some luminous cloud that it seemed as if Niagara 
yards before you, though only dimly scen, | was in a blaze from base to summit. But 
stands a tall, solitary strip of rock—this, | all the grandeur and beauty seemed as noth- 
sharp, and even as the edge of a knife, and ing to the effect produced when the lights 
round the base of which no human foot has | were changed from white to red. Niagara 
ever trodden. Let those who visit Niagara |seemed turned to blood in color, but so 
and dare this utmost passage, press close to ‘bright, so lurid in its deep effulgence that a 
its edge, and wait for a chance to look be- river of seething, roaring, hellish fire seemed 
yond. Now and then with a hoarse roar, | to have taken the place in an instant of these 

eard even above the din of waters, the | cold, stern, eternal Falls. None could look 


clouds of spray are hurled upwards like a/ upon this scene, the huge, fiery, blood-red 





steam explosion, and you can see dimly into 
the green darkness beyond, almost beneath, 
where the great Fall comes over like a del- 
uge, and where for one brief instant as the 
misty curtain lifts you half descry where 
something like a cavern yawns, blacker and 


‘mass, dark-looking and clotted in the centre, 
|without a feeling of awe. You could not 
speak, so sublime were its terrors, nor move 
your gaze from the blazing caldron under- 
neath the Falls, where the river seemed in 
its frothy red foam like boiling blood. 
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From The Economist, 6 Oct. 
ITALY’S POSITION, 

Last week the aspect of affairs in Italy 
was complicated, menacing, and somewhat 
gloomy; this week the horizon is much 
brighter. Every one has spoken ; and if all 
have not spoken wisely, all at least have 
spoken with tolerable clearness. The “ sit- 
uation” is much more intelligible than it 
was. The king of Sardinia has declared 
that to attack Venetia would be the very 
height of madness, and to attack Rome 
would be the very blackness of ingratitude ; 
since the first would probably kindle a Euro- 
pean war, and the second would involve hos- 
tile collision with France, the ostensible 
benefactor of Piedmont, and the virtual, if 
not altogether the intentional, liberator of 
Italy. ‘lhe emperor has, it is true, sent ad- 
ditional troops to Rome, and has extended 
his military posts to some little distance 
from the city; but he has declared this ex- 
tension to be purely strategic; and, while 
announcing his determination to defend the 
pope in his despairing grasp on the “ Patri- 
mony of St. Peter,” he has pretty plainly 
intimated that he understands this “ Patri- 
mony” to consist of Rome, Civita Vecchia, 
and Viterbo—that is to say, of the Eternal 
City, its only available seaport, and a small 
strip of territory lying along the Mediterra- 
nean coast, not much above fifty miles in 
any direction, with a barren soil and a spirit- 
less and scanty population. The pope has 
issued an ** Allocution,” almost pitiable in 


annexation, as probably involving and ap- 
parently sanctioning and acquiescing in an 
incomplete kingdom of Italy,—incomplete, 
because including neither the city of Rome 
nor the state of Venice,—they are yet quite 
prepared to surrender any republican predi- 
lections they may entertain, if only they can 
obtain a united and independent nation, un- 
der whatever form of government and under 
whatever head. 

Under these circumstances we cannot but 
feel sanguine of the result. Continued firm- 
ness and resolution on the part of our gov- 
ernment, and returning good sense on Gar- 
ibaldi’s part, will, we believe, suffice to see 
Italy safely through the crisis, and land her 
in a position of security and comparative 
repose. We are especially anxious, we con- 
fess, that Garibaldi should complete his own 
work, and should do no work but his own. 
There are things which he can do better than 
Cavour, and things which Cavour can do 
better than he. Or rather, there are things 


not do at all. Garibaldiis a conqueror—not 
an administrator. He is an earnest, enthusi- 
astic liberating hero, admirably calculated 
to arouse the courage and patriotism of a 
trampled people, and lead them on to sudden 
and incredible victories, which are moral 
rather than military ones; but he has little 
insight into the characters of men, and no 
experience in the art of government. He is 
a consummate guerilla chief, not a practised 
or sagacious statesman. He is the very 








which each can do, and which the other can- . 


its impotence and anger ; expressing his in- | model of an emancipating invader; but Ca- 
. ° 4 es . . a ey 2 217 " 1ep< 
dignation at Sardinia and his distrust of | vour's 1s the genius of compromise and con- 
France, and calling on the other powers of | solidation. ‘There is a time for the one, and 
Europe to intervene for the sake of uphold-|a time for the other. Hitherto, and for a 


ing, not his spiritual supremacy, which is 
no way threatened, but his position as a tem- 
poral ruler, which he has so criminally and 
so pertinaciously abused. Garibaldi, too, has 
spoken out both in word and deed:—in a 
prociamation to his troops he renews the as- 
surance of his unflinching loyalty to Victor 
Emmanucl, announces the probable advance 
of the Sardinian army across the frontier, 
and promises that they shall be received by 
himself and his followers with open arms. 
At the same time we learn by yesterday’s 
telegraph that he has gained a decided vic- 
tory over the Neapolitan forces—a statement, 
however, which as yet needs confirmation ; 
while the facts, almost as important, are un- 
doubted, that the Mazzinian Saffi has re- 
signed or refused the Pro-Dictatorship of 
Sicily, and that the semi-Mazzinian Bertani 
has also resigned, and that their places are 
to be filled by more moderate politicians and 
more capable administrators. Finally, Maz- 
zini and his friends have issued a manifesto, 
explaining that, though hostile to immediate 


pote! steps further—as far as the Garigliano 
and Terracina—Garibaldihas been in his ap- 
propriate vocation, and has been quite right 
| to decline all interference :—if he goes be- 
| yond these limits, and takes measures which 
{would bring him into collision with either 
| French or Austrian troops, he will be obvi- 
| ously and deplorably in the wrong. For, as 
we have said, and as he-himself ought to be 
well aware, his yictories hitherto have been 
far more moral than military; he has con- 
quered because he has been received by a 
delighted people, and opposed only by heart- 
jless, demoralized, or friendly troops ; his 
| progress has been lcss a contested campaign 
than a triumphal march; his miscellaneous 
and half-disciplined levies have never yet 
come face to face with resolute, well-ap- 
| pointed, well-led forces ; and it is impossible 
not to tremble for the probable issue of such 
an encounter. ‘ 

Let us, however, do full justice to this ad- 
|mirable and pure-hearted patriot. He has 
done what’ Victor Emmanuel could not have 
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done, and would not, and indeed ought not, 
to have attempted. When Garibaldi first 
went to Sicily, nearly every one condemned 
his enterprise, and deemed it hopeless and 
wild. He has proved that he understood 
the state of affairs better, and calculated 
chances more surely than his critics. To 
him, to his resolution, to his, determination 
in turning a deaf ear to all discouragements, 
as to all exhortations to compromise, imper- 
fect workmanship, or premature annexation, 
Victor Emmanuel owes the crown of South- 
ern Italy. It is to him, and to him only, 
that the liberation of Sicily, Naples, Umbria, 
* Perugia, and the Marches, is due. If he 
had not gone to Sicily, the miserable insur- 
gents would have been mowed down, and 
the incipient emancipation quenched in 
blood. If he had listened to the powers who 
dissuaded and almost forbade him to cross 
the Straits, the mainland of Naples would 
still have groaned beneath the stupid brutal- 
ity of the Bourbons. If he had not overrun 
and taken possession of the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory as he did, those insurrections in the 
Roman States,—which made it a clear duty, 
if not an absolute necessity, for the Sardin- 
ians to intervene and prevent wholesale mas- 
sacres like those of Perugia from desolating 
and disgracing nearly every town,—would 
not have broken out; not, at least, at pres- 
ent. To the new Italian kingdom, which 
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were left free to choose their form of govern- 
ment; and they chose to annex themselves 
to Piedmont, though much influence was 
used to persuade them to a contrary course. 
Romagna, or that portion of the States of 
the Church usually known as “ The Lega- 
tions,” had long been held and governed, 
not by the pope, but by Austria in the name 
of the pope; and the voluntary withdrawal 
of the Austrians left it without any govern- 
ment at all.. The pope could neither defend 
it nor control it; according to all natural 
and legal right, it was entitled to provide for 
its own administration, and it did so by 
annexing itself to Piedmont. Naples and 
Sicily revolted of their own accord against 
an incapable and sanguinary tyranny—a tyr- 
anny so bad that France and England had 
found themselves repeatedly called upon to 
warn the tyrant of the inevitable retribution 
he was drawing down upon his head. The 
king, no doubt, might lawfully have hanged 
Garibaldi and his followers, as well as his 
own revolted subjects, if he could have seized 
them ; but no one can say that a sovereign 
at the head of a hundred thousand regular 
troops, who cannot resist his own insurgent 
people aided by a few hundred ill-armed 
volunteers, deserves cither pity or assistance. 
iIf he cannot maintain himself, his subjects 
‘have an unquestionable right to dethrone 
‘and discard him. If the king of Sardinia 





| 





may now be considered to embrace the en- | had invaded Naples in aid of the insurrec- 
tire peninsula, except Venetia and the coun- | tion, and had expelled Francis and seized 
try immediately round Rome, Garibaldi has | his crown, this would have been an un- 
contributed far the largest share. Louis | doubted breach of international law ;—but 
Napoleon gave Lombardy; Tuscany, Ro-! the enterprise of a private adventurcr like 
magna, and the Duchies annexed them- | Garibaldi was simply a breach of municipal 
selves ; Garibaldi has added actually or vir- i law, for which, as we have said, he might, if 
tually Naples, Sicily, and half the States of | caught, have been legitimately hanged or 
the Church,—comprising a population of not | shot. The recent Sardinian invasion of the 
less, certainly, than twelve million souls. papal states was, it may not be denied, a 

We have said that though we would on no | violation of the ordinary law of nations, for 
account imperil the freedom of Southern} the pope was still on the throne and the 
Italy for such a consideration, we yet ear- | nominal ruler of those territories ;—but Sar- 
nestly desire that Garibaldi should complete | dinia had two conclusive pleas to justify her 
his work of defeating and expelling the king | course. In the first place, the pope was 
of Naples in time to spare the Sardinian | kept upon his throne only by a foreign force : 
forces from the necessity of entering that | he was there only owing to a previous viole- 
territory. Titherto the liberation and con- | tion of the law of nations; the presence of 
stitution of the new Italian state have been | Sardinian troops at Ancona and Perugia was 





effected without violating any of the rightful 
provisions of the public law of Europe—any 
provisions which wise or good men, who are 
not mere pedants, would desire to see re- 
spected. Lombardy was the prize of a reg- 
ularly declared and lawfully conducted war 


rendered necessary only by the presence of 
French troops at Rome, and was a far more 
legitimate proceeding—inasmuch as the for- 
mer was in conformity with the wishes of 
the people, and the latter was in notorious 
opposition to those wishes. And in the 


between three of the established powers of | second place, it would have been simply im- 


Europe—a war which, if not wholly irre- 
proachable in its origin, was at least less un- 
just and less avoidable than wars generally 
are. Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, by the 
flight and virtual abdication of their princes, 


| possible, as well as impolitic and wrong, for 
Sardinia to have abandoned the revolted 
subjects of the pope to his vengeance: hu- 
/manity forbade it, sympathy precluded it, 
; and her future position as head and leader 
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of Italian unity and independence would | clearly developed in a diplomatic document 
have been fatally compromised by so stand- = published. We think that war should 


ing aloof. Europe did not require it—Italy | not be waged against Austria against the 
could not have forgiven it. Her interven-| almost unanimous will of the European 
tion was an essentially righteous, even if a| powers. Such an improvident enterprise 
formally illegal, proceeding. would raise against us a formidable coalition, 
Our space precludes us at present from|and endanger not only Italy, but the cause 
commenting on Count Cavour’s masterly | of freedom throughout the European conti- 
programme and defence of his policy, just}nent. Such arash attempt would place us 
delivered at the Chambers at Turin. We) in hostility with those powers which do not 
may return to it next week. Meantime, we| acknowledge the principles we uphold, and 
can only say that we believe England will} would deprive us of the sympathy of those 
be resolute in approving the issue which| states which ground their policy on Liberal 
scems imminent and inevitable, and that| principles. 
France neither feels nor will offer any real| “ We view daily, and certainly not with in- 
objection, so long as Rome and its immedi-| difference, the sorrows of the Venetian peo- 
ate vicinity is left untouched. The fate of | ple; we do not forget their cause, but we 
Venetia and of the pope must necessarily be | think we can best serve it by constituting a 
left to future diplomacy ;—but when all the} strong Italy. For we hold firmly that no 


| . . . 
rest of Italy is free and consolidated under | sooner shall we hive attained this object, the 


one rule, diplomacy will find her task com-| general opinion of nations and cabinets, 
paratively easy and quite unshirkable. which is now opposed to a venturous enter- 
prise, will show itself favorable to that only 
solution of the Italian question which will 
COUNT CAVOUR’S STATEMENT. forever close the era of wars and revolutions 
At the opening of the Parliament at Turin | ™ the south of Europe. 
on 2d October, the following project of law We cx equally convinced that stp le 
vest I reasons lay upon us the obligation of respect- 
Wes presented s— ing the city where the supreme pontiff has 
“Sole Article—The government of the|his sec. The question of Rome is none of 
king is authorized to accept and establish by those which can be solved with the sword 
royal decrees the annexation to Sardinia of | alone. It meets on its way obstacles only to 
those provinces of Central and Southern Italy | be overcome by moral forees ; and we are 
in which the population, by direct and uni-| fully confident that, sooner or later, those 
versal suffrage, freely manifests a wish to | forces will bring into the gates of that glori- 
form an integral part of our constitutional | ous metropolis a change consistent with the 
monarchy.” wishes of its people, with the aspirations of 
‘The project was received with loud cheers. | all good Italians, with the true principles 
The explanatory statement which Count) and the lasting interests of Catholicism. 
Cavour read to the House as a sort of long| “It is a wise and patriotic counsel to 
preamble to his bill has been published at! await so salutary a change from the work of 
length, but it is not necessary to reprint it | time, and from the great and incalculable in- 
at length to give the reader a full idea of its | fluence which regenerated Italy will exercise 
purport and importance. The earlier par-| on the opinions and judgments cf the Cath- 
agraphs speak of the aid derived from the} olic world. But, even were our thought er- 
loan, and the declaration of non-intervention | roneous, the presence of the French troops 
at Villafranca, and then refer to the progress : in Rome ought alone to make us desist from 
made during the last six months in liberating | any design, however remote, to stand, sword 
Italy, attributing that progress to the popu-' in hand, before that city. 
lar initiative, to the long-sustained policy of | ‘In our present circumstances, to con- 
Charles Albert, and to the daring of Gari-| front these French troops would be not 
baldi. Parliament, it is stated, is summoned, | merely unheard-of folly ; it would be a griev- 
not because ministers have ceased to believe ous fault and guilt. There are gencrous 
in their principles, but because the circum-’ follies which, although they entail enormous 
stances have materially changed since they | sacrifices and suficrings, do not bring with 
last met. The members are there to pro-| them the ruin of a nation; but such a ruin 
nounce a new judgment in the policy pur- would certainly befall Italy from any inten- 
sucd— ‘tion to combat the armics of France. So 
“Ttaly is almost free. The only painful monstrous an ingratitude would inflict on 
exception is Venetia, What our thoughts the brow of our country a stain which long 
are with respect to this noblest of all the centurics of suffering would not efface. .. . 
provinces of the Peninsula is well known to ~ “ But if we are not for the present ina 
the Chamber; and that thought has been. condition to exert ourselves in behalf of Ven- 
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ice and Rome, we are not equally helpless 
with regard to the other parts of Italy, which, 
although risen to liberty, feel the want of 
immediate, efficient provisions. 

‘‘Gentlemen, if the Italian cause at last 
awakened the universal sympathy of Europe, 
if the minds of the most civilized and edu- 
cated nations show themselves favorable to 
it, this must especially be attributed to the 
admirable moderation of ideas, to the calm 
behavior of the various provinces of the 
Peninsula on their first choking off the yoke 
which the foreigner had laid upon them. 
Those provinces afforded the signal proof 
of the truth and depth of the civilization at- 
tained by the Italian people; by instantly 
removing all germs of-anarchy, by adopting 
without delay those principles of sound or- 
ganization which obtain among the nations 
most advanced in the exercise of liberty, and 
by evincing their firm will to issue out of a 
provisional state, and aspiring to the insti- 
tution of a government free and national, but 
at the same time strong and opposed to any 
excess. 

‘“‘ By this moderation and concord, by this 
unshaken firmness, the people of Tuscany 
and /Emilia ended by persuading diplomacy 
that the Italians are capable of constructing 
a vast kingdom, based and organized upon 
broadly liberal principles and institutions. 

‘* Matters must proceed in the same man- 
ner in Southern Italy. Woe to us if those 
people were long. to continue in the uncer- 
tainty of a provisionalrule. Disturbance and 
anarchy, which would soon break up, would 
be the cause of immense evils and immense 
disgrace to the common country. The great 
national movement, breaking from the path 
which it has hitherto followed with marvel- 
lous regularity, would leap to extreme dan- 
gers, as well to the lately enfranchised provy- 
inces as to those which have been for more 
than one year free and independent. This 
must not be—this cannot be allowed by the 
king or the Parliament. 

“The generous sovereign who is hailed 


all those who have contributed to the tri- 
umph of the national cause accept in princi- 
ple the idea of the annexation of Southern 
Italy, yet some, whose love for their country 
is no matter of doubt, and whose devotion 
to the sacred person of the king is equally 
known, deem it expedient to put off the act 
of annexation till the work is completed, 
that is, till the questions of Rome and Venice 
be finally solved. 

“We think if this design could be carried 
into practice, it would have the most fatal 
consequences. Why should we keep Naples 
and Sicily in an anomalous state? There 
can only be one motive for it, and that is to 
avail one’s self of the work of revolution to 
accomplish the liberation of Italy. Now, 
this would be a most deplorable error... . 
Revolution and constitutional government 
cannot long co-exist in Italy without produc- 
ing by their dualism an opposition and a 
conflict which would only turn to the benefit 
of the common enemy. 

“These contingencies escaped the atten- 
tion of that generous patriot who hitherto 
opposed the annexation of Naples and Sic- 
ily. But if he had good reasons to follow 
that system so long as the Marches and Um- 
bria parted the south from the centre and 
north of the Peninsula, now to persevere in 
that system would have no other effect than 
to oppose useless delays and hinderances to 
the national cause. ‘There is in the nature 
of events a logic which triumphs over the 
stoutest will, and against which the best 
intentions are powerless. Let revolution 
be made permanent in Naples and Palermo, 
and very shortly the authority and command 
will pass from the glorious hands, of him 
who wrote on his standard, ‘ Italy and Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,’ into those of men who for 





this practical formula substitute the dark 
‘and mystic symbol of sectarianism, ‘ God 
and the people.’ (Loud and long applause 
|and cheering.) .. . 

“It is your duty to consider whether the 
-men who have in these days the honor to sit 





by the whole of Italy as the mover and _ at the council board of the crown are equal 
leader of the national resurrection has spe-|to the high task committed to them, and 
cial duties towards the south of Italy. The if they seem to deserve the confidence of 
work of emancipation began in his name; the nation. All material means placed 
round his glorious standard the freed people | within reach, of the executive power, and 
crowded and pressed. Before Europe, be- all authority granted to it by the law, will 
fore posterity, he is answerable for their always be scanty and weak, unless the king’s 
fate.” ‘ministers can reckon on that moral efficacy, 
Count Cavour then explains that annexa- that irresistible authority, which, in free 
tion will not be imposed in the central and constitutional governments, flows from the 
southern provinces, but that their votes will perfect agreement between the greatest 
be taken by universal suffrage, and that powers of the state. 
whatever determination is come to on the ‘The vote of confidence you gave the 
simple question of annexation or no annex- ministers a few months since enabled them 
ation will be respected. Then he says— _ to overcome difficulties, both numerous and 
“Here we must observe that, although serious, which stood in their way. Now 
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that they may hold with a steady hand the 
helm of the state, it is necessary that they 
should know, and that Italy should know, 
whether their deeds and behavior, during 
this interval, were of a nature to diminish 
the confidence you put in them. This is 
all the more necessary, as a voice justly 
dear to the multitude expressed to the crown 
and the country its distrust of us. Such a 
declaration, indeed, painfully affected us, but 
it could not turn us by a tittle from our pur- 
oses. 

“Faithful guardians of the constitution, 
of which we must be the most scrupulous 
executors, we think that the voice of one 
citizen, whatever signal services he may 
have rendered to the country, should not 
prevail against the authority of the great 
powers of the state. Ittherefore is the duty 
of the ministers of a constitutional king not 
to give way before pretensions not very 
legal, even if they be backed by a splendid 
halo of popularity and by a victorious sword. 
But as we should fail in our duty by giving 
way to those pretensions, so we should have 
failed in our obligations towards Parliament 
if we had not put the question to it whether 
it be ready to sanction the sentence pro- 
nounced against us. ¢ 

“The decision must result from the dis- 
cussion which may arise on the bill now 
laid before you.” 


From The Press, 29 Sept. 
FOREIGN INTERVENTION. 

Tue principle of non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of states has never been so 
generally, we might almost say universally, 
acknowledged in the diplomacy of Europe as 
at present; but we desire to caution the 
British public against supposing that the 
deference paid to that principle in theory 
will be permanently accorded to it in prac- 
tice. Wisely devoted to non-intervention as 
the basis of its own policy, the British pub- 
lic is prone to forget that seldom has that 
principle been more deliberately violated 
than by the policy secretly concerted two 
years azo at Plombiéres,—when the emperor 
of the French, for the purposes of his ambi- 
tion, arranged with the Sardinian minister 
the attack upon Austria and the invasion of 
Italy by a French army. The policy con- 
certed at Plombiéres continues in force, and, 
though one of its objects has been attained, 
the motive is still the same. 

We have frequently drawn attention to the 
fact that the prime cause of the unfortunate 
disaccord between Garibaldi and the Sar- 
dinian government is the policy of the French 
government, and the presence of a French 


ural ambition, and giving effect to the de- 
sires of the Italian people, the Sardinian 
government not only connived at the expedi- 
tion of Garibaldi to Sicily, but, we have rea- 
son to believe, lent to that project direct, 
though secret, aid. Garibaldi has fulfilled 
that part of his mission. Southern Italy 
has been liberated from a form of govern- 
ment which was distasteful to it; and the 
natural sequel to that accomplished fact is 
to extend its operation to that portion of the 
Papal States where the popular will is still 
thwarted, and the population held in subjec- 
tion to a government which is odious to 
them in itself, and which is also opposed to 
that unity which the Italians desire. The 
same motives which induced the Sardinian 
government to desire the success of Gari- 
baldi in the Neapolitan dominions prompt it 
to lend its support to him in his project of 
liberating the population of the Roman 
States. In taking an opposite course, and 
interfering to prevent Garibaldi attacking 
Rome, the Sardinian government abandons 
its own wishes out of deference to the re- 
quirements of the Napoleonic policy. The 
French emperor, with a view to strengthen 
his power, constitutes himself the guardian 
of the pope, and desires to retain the head 
of the Catholic Church in dependence upon 
himself. But as the emperor would dis- 
credit himself with the Italians, and with the 
cause of liberty, if he were to oppose him- 
self singly and directly to the movement of 
which Garibaldi is the head, he requires of 
his vassal, King Victor Emmanuel, that he 
also shall oppose Garibaldi’s project, and 
array the Sardinian troops along with the 
French in defence of the papal government. 

Here, then, we have the principle of non- 
intervention violated in the clearest manner. 
Disregarding the right of nations to settle 
their own affairs, the imperial government 
of France not only continues to maintain, 
but greatly increases, its army at Rome for 
the purpose of controlling the free action of 
the Italian people. This violation of the 
principle of non-intervention is not only 
worthy of remark in itself, but also because 
it justifies other governments in playing a 
similar part whenever their interests shall 
prompt and their power enables them to do 
so. If, on the one hand, the maintenance of 
the temporal power of the pope were a Eu- 
ropean necessity—which we deny—Austria 
and Spain have an equal right with France 
to intervene by force of arms in the Italian 
peninsula. Or if, on the other hand, it be 
alleged that the French government is en- 
titled to intervene because it does so to sup- 
port the supremacy of King Victor Em- 
manuel, we beg attention to the fact that a 





army in Central Italy. Prompted by a nat- 


similar reason will still more clearly justify 
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the intervention of any foreign army in sup- 
port of any government at strife with its 
subjects. Victor Emmanuel is not yet king 
of Italy: Southern Italy is no part of his 
dominions, and the dictator of Naples and 
Sicily might constitute himself an independ- 
ent power if he pleased. If, then, it were 
acknowledged that France has a right to 
send and maintain an army in Italy to sup- 
port the supremacy of King Victor Emman- 
uel, are there reasons infinitely stronger to 
justify the entrance of a Russian army into 
Austria to uphold the government of the 
Hapsburgs ? 

The truth is, despite all fine talk about 
non-intervention, it is a mere delusion to 
suppose that that principal has been ele- 
vated into an established law. It is violated 
at this present moment in the face of Europe, 
and it will be violated again and again, as 
often as the desire to intervene is accompa- 
nied by the power to do so, France in the 
Italian question has set, and is still setting, 
an example of intervention which other gov- 
ernments will be free to follow. In fact, the 
policy which the Emperor Napoleon has 
marked out for himself by his repeated dec- 
larations that France has a right to interfere 
everywhere on behalf of “justice, religion, 
and civilization” is a policy of deliberate 
and systematic intervention. And if any 
one imagines that the French emperor will 
abandon this policy, or that other govern- 
ments will not by and by think themselves 
equally justiiied in acts of intervention, he 
is certainly much more sanguine of a halcyon 
future than we are. 

There can be no doubt that the king of 
Sardinia desires to establish the liberty of 
Italy at Rome as well as elsewhere in the 
peninsula. And he could accomplish this 
object without any active interference on his 
own part, by simply letting matters take 
their own-course. Were Garibaldi to ad- 
vance to Rome with the intention of at- 
tacking it, the French emperor dare not op- 
pose kim in open conflict with the popular 
movement, and the result would be that the 
French army would have to evacuate the Ro- 
man territoyy. It is only by obtaining the 
interposition of the Sardinian troops, to ob- 
struct the advance of Garibaldi, that the 
French emperor can maintain his military 
occupation of the capital of Italy. And the 
question arises, what is the motive in defer- 
ence to which the Sardinian government 
abnegates its own desires for the purpose 
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‘of supporting the continued intervention of 
France in Italy? The motive is not diffi- 
cult to perceive. Indeed Count Cavour, in 
a moment of indiscreet frankness, plainly 
avowed it. When hard pressed in the Sar- 
dinian Parliament to jusiify the cession of 
Savoy and Nice, the count declared that the 
aid of France was necessary to carry out the 
ulterior designs of his policy in Italy. One 
of these designs is the conquest of Venetia; 
and to quict the opposition, the count de- 
clared that not another inch of Italian 
ground—he did not say of the Italian isl- 
ands—would be ceded, but that France would 
require, in return, the help of Italy to obtain 
the frontier of the Rhine. The attack upon 
Venetia will not long be deferred. It will 
come as certainly as the year 1861. The 
attempt of France upon the Rhenish prov- 
inces may appear less immediate. ‘The con- 
cord established between Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia acts as a check upon the am- 
bition of the French emperor. But any 
one who has studied the character of the 
Emperor Napoleon will feel assured of this, 
that however he may postpone and conceal 
his desire to win the frontier of the Rhine, 
he will not abandon it. 

At a time when every one is extolling the 
principle of non-intervention, it is well to 
remind the public of the true state and as- 
pect of affairs. At this very hour the French 
government is acting in deliberate contra- 
vention of the principle of non-intervention ; 
and we greatly fear that the future will show 
that the Emperor Napoleon has no intention 
to abandon his present policy. As regards 
Sardinia, no one desires more sincerely than 
we do the unity of Italy under King Victor 
Emmanuel. But the mutual policy of the 
French and Sardinian governments is calcu- 
lated to excite a lively distrust and grave 
disquietude for the peace of Europe. By 
her tortuous and by no means honorable 
policy, the Sardinian government has de- 
servedly lost much of the sympathy and con- 
fidence which this country so frecly gave to 
her. And her present unnatural support of 
the French intervention at Rome is a fresh 
proof of the concerted policy between the 
courts of Paris and Turin which Count Ca- 
vour with bold indiscretion avowed, and 
which has for its ‘object a further develop- 
ment of those attacks upon the treaties of 
Europe which were commenced in the spring 
of 1859. 
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FOREIGN LYRICS OF LOW LIFE. 

“ Srr,—Being at an evening party lately, and 
having sustained a severe infliction of young- 
lady singing, a thought came into my head. I 
said to myself, ‘ These British ladies have been 
for the last two hours chanting about the sup- 
posed characters, feelings, and habits of conti- 
nental parties of the inferior class. We have 
heard The Muleteer, The Gondolier, Il Pescatore, 
Le Postillon, The Boatman of the Dardanelles, 
The Sledge-Driver, The Tauridor, and a heap of 
other sentimental portraitures of people who, if 
they were not foreigners, we should never think 
of singing songs about. I wonder whether for- 
eign ladies and gentlemen pay our humble classes 
the same compliments, and do so with the ac- 
curacy of detail with which our lyric bards de- 
scribe the folks our vocalists are so fond of?’ 
And, sir, prosecuting the subject, I learned, on 
inquiry at foreign music-shops, that the same 
class of subject is as popular abroad as at home. 
I have obtained a mass of songs much chanted 
in Paris, Madrid, and St. Petersburgh, in which 
our cabmen, policemen, engine-drivers, beadles, 
watermen, and others, receive the same elegant 
and accurate treatment for the continental sa- 
loons, as the corresponding classes on the conti- 
nent receive here. In the hope of promoting 
good feeling among the nations by illustrating 
this reciprocity, I have translated three or four 
of these foreign lyrics, and I place them at your 
service. 

“Tam, sir, yours very truly, 
“ PINDAR SMITH.” 


THE CAB-DRIVER. 

A merry Cab-driver am I, 

And a merry Cab-driver am I, 
Through lanes and blind alleys, 

e@ To Park and to Palace, 

Loud singing my ditties, I fly. 

Oh, a merry Cab-driver am I, 

And a merry Cab-driver am I, 
With my plume on my bonnet, 
My true love’s knot on it, 

A knot not so blue as her eye. 


For a merry Cab-driver am I, 
And a merry Cab-driver am I, 
And the Mayoresses, winking, 
Invite me to drinking, 
When they hear me cry, joyously, “ Hi!” 


THE DRAYMAN. 
Tne Drayman is sturdy, the Drayman is stout, 
And the floggers of women he puts to the rout ; 
But his voice is as soft as the breeze on the spray, 
When his horse is unharnessed, and housed is 
his dray. 
Then the vows of the Drayman are sweet on his 
tongue, 
And his love gushes forth like his ale from the 
bung ; 
And happy the lady whose charms can inspire 
The Song of the Drayman of Meux’s Entire. 
The Bride of the Drayman hath all she ean ask, 
When she cushions her head on her favorite cask, 
And lists to the hymn of her Drayman so dear, 
Or pours him the goblet of rich-scented beer. 


LIFE.—‘* HOME BALLADS.” 


THE LIGHTERMAN 
Lieut is the Lighterman’s toil, 
As his delicate vessel he rows, 
And where Battersea’s biue billows boil, 
To his port at fair Wapping he goes ; 
Yet deem not the Li&hterman’s heart is as light 
As the shallop he steers o’er the Severn so bright. 
For Love he has kindled his torch, 
And lighted the Lighterman’s heart, 
And he owns to the rapturous scorch, 
And he owns to the exquisite smart ; 
And Thames Tunnel echoes the Lighterman’s 
sigh, 
As he glides ’mid the islands of soft Eelpie. 


THE BEEF-EATER. 


Way so sad, thou bold Beef-Eater ? 
Why dost wander through Hyde Parks ? 
Comes she not who bade tlice meet her 
On her ride from Bevis Marks ? 
Has the Mayor, her haughty guardian, 
Vowed her to some Beadle dark, 
Or some fierce and wild Churchwarden, 
Proud of lineage fyom the Ark ? 


Answer made the brave Beef-Eater, 
Glancing sadly at Saint Paul’s, 
“ Truer maid than Jane, or sweeter 
Walks there not by London’s walls. 
But my office, gentle stranger, 
Calls me from my lady sweet, 
Of this Park the Irish Ranger 
I must haste to join the Fleet.” 
—Punch. 





Wauittier thus inscribes his new volume o! 
poems, ‘‘ Home Ballads,” to his sister, and we 
remember no more touching stanzas in the lan- 
guage of dedication. The reference to his mother, 
not long dead, is very beautiful.—NV. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

“T call the old time back; I bring these lays 

To thee in memory of the summer days, 

When, by our native streams and forest ways, 


made 
Songs of their own, and the great pine-trees 
laid 


On warm noon-lights the masses of their shade. 


“ And she was with us, living ov’r again 
Her life in ours, despite of years and pain— 
The Autumn’s brightness after latter rain. 


‘‘ Beautiful in her holy peace, as one 
Who stands at evening, when the work is 
done, 
Glorified in the setting of the sun! 


“Her memory makes our common landscape 
seem 
Fairer than any of which painters dream 
Lights the brown hills and sings in every 
stream. 


“For she whose speech was always truth’s pure 
gold 
Heard, not unpleased, its simple legends told, 
And loved with us the beautiful and old.” 





“We dreamed them o’cr; while the rivulets _ 














